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He Knows That One Bushel at a Dollar Is Better Than Two at Fifty Cents 
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American Agriculturist, October 13, 1923 


A Square Deal For Country People 


Rural School Bill Means Better Schools For the Same Money—A Radio Talk 


SPEAK for nearly four hundred thou- 

sand boys and girls who live on the hills 

and in the valleys—on the farms and in 

the hamlets of rural New York—the 
great hinterland of the Metropolis. In 
another generation those for whom I speak 
will be scattered throughout the cities, vil- 
lages and rural sections of the Empire State. 
They will be the citizens upon whom will 
rest in a large part the responsibility for 
settting many of the difficult problems of our 
increasingly complex civilization. It not only 
is their birthright to have as good an op- 
portunity as anyone for an education, but 
the State’s interest requires tha} they have 
that opportunity. While it is true that both 
city and country present perplexing and diffi- 
cult questions, without doubt the most out- 
standing problem in education that confronts 
the people of New York State is the one of 
the rural school. 


The Situation To-day 


When our State system of schools was es- 
tablished, the educational facilities provided 
in city and country did not differ greatly. 
People thought of the schools in terms of the 
three R’s and those were the subjects taught. 
If the teachers were poorly trained in the 
country so were they in the city. Then pop- 
ulation and wealth were quite evenly dis- 
tributed and consequently the cost of schools 
was much the same everywhere. 

But what is the situation in 1923? Facts 
that cannot be controverted show that in all 
essential particulars the boys and girls who 
attend school in the country districts are not 
provided with as good educational facilities 
as are those who attend school elsewhere. 

For example, as a whole the poorest school 
buildings in the State are the 8,600 one-room 
buildings. Most of them are over fifty years 
old. Less than fifteen per cent of them are 
properly lighted, heated and ventilated. The 
general condition of the larger buildings in 
the State’s school system is much better. 

Trained teachers no less than trained phy- 
sicians or lawyers or stenographers are de- 
sirable. Both city and rural children should 
be taught by such teachers. It is generally 
claimed that at least two years of preliminary 
training are necessary to prepare one for 
the profession of teaching. There are many 
good teachers in the country, but less than 
five per cent of the teachers in the one-room 
schools of New York State have had two 
years of training. In the cities, more than 
eighty per cent have had such training. 
Nearly sixty per cent of the teachers in the 
one-room schools change positions and more 
than half of the trustees are new each year. 


The Comparative Progress of Pupils 


Those of us who live in the country like 
to think that the rural school is an efficient 
institution because many of the successful 
professional and business men and women of 
the cities came from the country. The Al- 
mighty did a lot for the rural boy when he 
placed him in the country. It is the place 
where qualities that make for success are de- 
veloped. He just naturally gets an educa- 
tion there. He sometimes gets it in spite of 
the disadvantage of inadequate school facili- 
ties. The real test, however, is to apply the 
educational yard stick and measure the prog- 
ress that boys and girls are making in the 
rural schools as compared with the progress 
made by city boys and girls. This has been 
done and it is known positively that boys and 
girls in rural schools are not as far advanced 
for their age in any subject as are those 
who attend school in the cities and larger 
villages. In most subjects they are at least 
one full year behind their city or village 
cousins. We are speaking now of the aver- 
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age boy and girl and not of the exception 
that we often meet. 

There are hundreds of boys and girls in 
the rural communities who do not go to high 
school because their parents are financially 
unable to pay for their transportation as is 
required under the present system. A study 
made by the Military Training Commission 
a few years ago showed that employed farm 
boys had left school having completed fewer 
grades than any other class of employed boys 
in the State. 


Cost of Rural Education High 


In spite of the meager facilities provided, 
the cost of education in most rural districts 
is very high. What would the city dweller 
think for instance of paying for school pur- 
poses alone a tax rate of three, four or five 
per cent. In many rural districts this is not 
uncommon. In a recent study, one district 
was found that had a school tax rate of nearly 
twelve per cent. And this high cost is in 
districts where an elementary school only is 
supported. 

If, as stated, there was at first equality of 
opportunity and a fair distribution of the 
cost of maintenance what causes the present 
inequalities? If we consider the history of 
our school development, the answer is clear. 
Our present State system of schools may be 
traced back to 1812. In that year in re- 
sponse to the demand of leaders of public 
opinion, the Legislature enacted a law laying 
its foundation. It was nearly forty years 
later that the people of the State declared by 
popular vote in favor of the establishment of 
tax supported free public schools. When it 
had been decided to establish public schools, 
it was necessary that there be machinery for 
their administration. It was natural that 
small neighborhoods within which the social 
and economic activities of the people of that 
day were carried on should become the units 
of taxation and administration for the sup- 
port of schools. Thus originated our district 
school system. It was the natural and proper 
unit of administration for primitive times. 


Advances in Social and Economic Life 


The railroads, the automobile, improved 
highways, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
concentration of wealth and of population in 
a few large centers have brought about great 
changes in social and economic life since 
1812. People no longer live in the small 
school district. Yet they retain it as the 
unit of administration for schools. In the 
beginning it was established as such because 
it was the unit of local activity in all things. 

Our present difficulty is due to the fact 
that New York State is attempting a 1923 
undertaking with an 1812 piece of machin- 
ery. It cannot be done. It is the fault of 
no one in particular that the present situa- 
tion exists. It is the fault of.all of us both 
urban and rural if we do not correct it. 

The Rural Education Bill introduced at 
the last session of the Legislature was in- 
tended to lay the foundation for remedying 
the present inequalities. It was based on a 
most careful study of rural school conditions 
conducted over a period of three years by 
some of the best authorities in the field of 
education. The bill is not radical in its pro- 
visions. It does not provide for any new 
officials to administer the work of the schools. 
It does not extend centralized control of the 
schools, but places a large measure of re- 
sponsibility in their control on the localities 
where the schools are maintained, excepting 
only such State control as has always been 
recognized as necessary to insure that proper 
standards will be maintained. 


It is recognized that under our form of 
government we can make progress only by 
consent of and with the help of a majority 
of the people. In schools as in other things, 
this must be done by building on the institu- 
tions of the past and not by tearing them up 
and putting new ones in their place. 


What Is the Community District? 


The principal features of the bill are: first, 
a larger local unit of taxation and adminis- 
tration constructed according to the social 
and economic activities of the people of 1923 
instead of 1812. This local unit would be 
known as the community district. It would 
be established by grouping the present school 
districts embraced in the territory of the 
natural community district. It would be es- 
tablished without regard to town or county 
lines because people disregard those lines in 
this hill and valley State in conducting their 
social and business affairs. With the help 
of the State, people of the community dis- 
trict would be required to provide for the 
elementary and high-school education of all 
the children of the district. ‘Each present 
district would be a part of the larger com- 
munity district for taxation and administra- 
tion purposes, but would have at least one 
representative on the community board of 
education. 


Consolidation Only by Local Vote 


The community board of education would 
have charge of all the schools in the com- 
munity district. The consolidation of schools 
within the community district could be 
brought about only by majority vote of the 
electors in the districts affected. Those who 
know the difficulties of transportation es- 
pecially in winter in certain sections of our 
State will understand the wisdom of this pro- 
vision. Besides, the one-room school is not 
a failure as a school for the lower grades 
if the physical surroundings are satisfactory 
and the teacher is well-trained. It is when 
the one-room schoo] tries by itself alone to 
do the whole job that it falls down. 

Fathers and mothers know that when their 
boys and girls reach the adolescent age which 
comes at about the end of the sixth grade, 
they need to be associated with other boys 
of a corresponding age and taught by teach- 
ers who have been trained to know and deal 
with their developing bodies and their ex- 
panding intellects. This is what is done in 
the cities under the junior high-school organ- 
ization. Rural boys and girls are entitled to 
the same privileges under a State system of 
schools. Therefore, if the bill becomes law 
it will be possible to have the well-equipped 
and well-taught one-room: school for small 
children where the people of a school district 
want it, and at the same time to provide 
proper facilities for the older boys and girls. 
Experience shows that many of the older 
pupils will leave school if new interests are 
not provided to hold them. The bill takes 
care of fundamentals like taxation and 
leaves details to be worked out by the 
people. It is the American way of settling 
the question. 


More Financial Help From State 


Second, larger State aid would be provided 
for rural schools. Nearly ninety per cent of 
the State’s wealth is located in a few large 
centers of population. Obviously if good 
schools are to be provided for all children as 
the State’s interest demands, there must be 
liberal aid from the State as a whole to sup- 
port the rural schools. Therefore, taxation 
would be equalized, first, by the larger com- 
munity unit described heretofore, and second, 
by State aid apportioned in accordance with 

(Continued on page 249) 
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Dairying As They Did It in Father's Time 


“The Old Order Changeth, Giving Place 


UST this week when in our most cen- 

tral New York State city once famous 

for its salt, there is being held what is 

without doubt the greatest exposition 
of dairying in all its branches that the world 
has even seen, it may be well to remember 
for a little the beginnings of this great in- 
dustry when it was still a farm and house- 
hold art. 

Lord ‘Macaulay, in the opening sentence of 
his monumental History of England, lays a 
broad foundation for his task: “I purpose 
to write the history of England 
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obtain even a hint as to the price paid pro- 
ducers, but feel sure that they were not an- 
noyed by either stable inspectors or bacterial 
counts. I have read the old journals with 
the butter market reports for those years. 
There were just two classes of butter, 
“Orange County” and “Western Dairy.” The 
former meant butter produced in southeast- 
ern New York and the latter, which was 
much lower in price, was from farther afield 


to New”? But— 


painted barn, with mountainous piles of ma- 
nure under the eaves, was much in evidence. 
To-day Delaware County is wonderfully sup- 
plied with great modern barns and fine 
stables often lighted with electricity—mute 
evidence that despite much grumbling dairy- 
ing makes something more than a bare living 
for the man who follows it with intelligence 
and enthusiasm. I especially remember that 
cottonseed meal was at that time a new, 
strange feed in our locality, but Delaware 
County was already using it in large amounts 
and the: yellow bags on the farm 
wagons were a constant source of 





from the accession of King 





James, the Second, down to a 
period within the memory of men 
still living.” Now I do not pur- 
pose to write the history of dairy- 
ing, but only to set down a few 
outstanding events in its evolu- 
tion, more especially as developed 
in New York State. 

Our calling is as old as the race 
—certainly as old as any bit of 
recorded history. In the very 
beautiful pastoral story told in 


Don’t Miss This! 


NE of the finest pieces of writing that has appeared in any farm 

paper is Mr. Van Wagenen’s article on this page. We asked him 
to write something special on dairying and something special it is. It 
is a little story of the men and women of the past generation who 
laid the foundation of the greatest farm business in the world—the 
production of dairy products for millions of modern consumers.— 
The Editors. 


interest to us. 

This is not really ancient his- 
tory—only 32 years ago—but the 
creamery at Stamford operated 
an enormous dash-churn, the 
power being furnished by a steam 
engine through a contrivance very 
much like the walking beam on an 
old-time Hudson River steamboat. 
Most farmers made their own but- 
ter in deep, cool, whitewashed cel- 
lars and packed it in firkin-casks 





of native oak, which were filled 





the first half of the eighteenth 
chapter of Genesis, Farmer Abra- 
ham entertained three distinguished guests 
and set before them “a calf, tender and 
good,” and also milk and butter. 

The cow was of European origin, but she 
migrated to America along with the earliest 
colonists. In Longfellow’s poem, “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” the Pilgrim Fathers 
are made the possessors of a “milk-white 
bull,” but doubtless this is poetic license 
rather than sober historical fact. Probably 
the very first place in America where dairy- 
ing was highly developed was in Orange 
County, N. Y. For more than a century it 
has been a wonderful cowland. Long ago the 
old Orange County Bank printed its bank- 
notes in yellow to sig- 


and was probably shipped in over the old 
Erie Canal. 

Both Orange and Delaware counties had a 
long and, in some ways, rather palmy history 
of butter production. I remember that in 
September of 1891, my father and mother 
and I took a drive mainly through Delaware 
and Otsego counties for the purpose of study- 
ing their dairy methods. We drove some 130 
miles in five days behind a very leisurely 
team of farm horses. Delaware County has 
made great changes since then. Of course 
the hills were there, as well as the rows of 
beautiful maple trees that shade so many 
Delaware County roads, but the old, low un- 


full and then headed up and stood 

in long rows against the cellar walls. These 
were the famous “Delaware long dairies” of 
the New York butter trade. In autumn these 
were purchased and the buyers sawed them 
through the middle, thus making two tubs 
and exposing a fresh surface for inspection 
and sampling. Judged by the present stand- 
ard for “92 score” and “creamery extras,” I 
fear it would be considered pretty low grade 
stuff, but it was the very best of its time. 
Gone are the “long dairies,” even from 
Bovina. Gone, too, the ancient art of the 
Scotch housewives of Delaware, but the great 
plants of the Sheffields and others, with their 
spotlessness, their laboratories, their steam 
sterilizers, and pas- 





nify that butter was = 
the source of the 3 wat 
wealth and prosperity 
of the county. In this 
county, too, was the 
cradle of the great 
milk shipping indus- 
try. About 1847 or 
1848, the first milk to 
ever reach New York 
by rail came in from 
the vicinity of War- 
wick, Orange County, 
over the then newly 
constructed Erie Rail- 
road. Tradition has it 
that no other contain- 
ers being available, 
shipment was made in 
oak churns, and if the 
supply was insufficient 
there were surely 
plenty of country 
coopers who could 
build one complete on 
a few hours’ notice. I 
have been unable to 
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teurizers, and auto- 
matic bottlers are 
handling more milk 
and bringing to the 
) se] farmers more revenue 
‘obeeq = than was ever dreamed 
iis of in the old days. But 
I—I would like to re- 
vive at least the mem- 
ory of farm women 
making butter in 
shadowy, whitewashed 
cellars, but I can 
never see them again 
unless I shut my eyes. 
At that date most but- 
ter was made either 
from shallow pans or 
deep settings, but 
John McDonald, at 
Elk Creek, near Delhi, 
ran a separator from’ 
a water wheel, the 
power being carried 
,on a long wire cable 
which served as a belt, 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Let There Be No Price Fixing 


OR several months now great pressure 

has been hrought upon the government 
by the farmers and particularly by the poli- 
ticians of the northwest to do something to 
relieve the hard situation which the wheat 
farmers are now facing because of the low 
prices their product is bringing. Several 
plans and schemes have been proposed and 
considered. 

One of these has merit and at this writing 
is being given much favorable consideration 
by the government. Briefly, it proposes to 
revive the War Finance Corporation, or- 
ganizing all of the wheat growers in a coop- 
erative under its direction and controlling the 
exports of wheat to foreign countries by hold- 
ing this export surplus until the right time 
and then putting it on the foreign markets 
in an orderly way, and in accordance with 
the demand. It would be necessary for the 
government to finance the holding of the 
wheat until it could be sold, but the govern- 
ment would get this money back again when 
the wheat was marketed. The plan would 
not work wonders, but it has the merit of 
making the wheat farmers themselves co- 
operate to “sell their product by orderly 
marketing.” 

Another plan which is also said to be re- 
ceiving favorable consideration consists in 
reviving the same War Finance Corporation 
and giving it the power to stabilize or in 
other words practically fix the minimum 
price of wheat at $1.75 per bushel. This 
corporation was the one which practically 
fixed the price of wheat during the war. 

We have raised wheat on our own farm in 
central New York and sold it below the costs 
of production, so we think we know how 
badly off the wheat growers are now. We 
are in sympathy with any sensible plan that 
will relieve the present discouraging situa- 
tion; but as we have stated many times, we 
are decidedly opposed—and we believe the 
majority of thinking farmers in America are 
—to any price fixing scheme. 

It was this very price fixing on wheat dur- 
ing the war that is the chief cause of the 
wheat growers’ troubles now. Wheat at two 


dollars and better a bushel caused an over- 
production, and over-production is the one 
and only real trouble that ails the wheat 
situation, and for that matter, the whole 
farm situation at the present time. Legisla- 
tion to put the price up artificially and there- 
by interfere with the law of supply and de- 
mand simply temporarily dams up the flood 
and when the dam is removed later—as it 
must be, for price fixing at best can only be 
temporary—there will be a worse flood than 
ever. It is obvious that the wheat grower 
is not going to cut down his production very 
much while the government practically 
guarantees him a profit by fixing the mini- 
mum sales price. 

And while we are at this price fixing busi- 
ness, let us be fair and if the government 
puts it on wheat, why not on cotton, eggs, 
milk, on everything in fact that the farmer 
grows? Why show any partiality? 

One other thing that we must not forget 
is that all such fool schemes have to be paid 
for. When the government, which is the 
people, steps in and pays $1.75 for something 
that is only worth a dollar, the tax-payer pays 
that extra seventy-five cents. Let us always 
remember that the government cannot pull 
the money right out of thin air, and do not 
forget either, that the farmer’s property is 
nearly all in real estate, and real estate under 
our present tax system stands most of the 
burden. 

If we could only have just a little common 
sense applied to all of these schemes that are 
being brought forth to help the farmer, we 
would see how foolish they are and what 
nonsense it is to rush to the politicians to 
cure our economic evils. It was long ago 
proven to the wise that it is impossible for 
anyone “to lift himself over the fence by his 
own bootstraps.” 


The Prohibition Vote 


HE number of ballots received by Ameri- 

can Agriculturist on the prohibition poll 
up to October 1 was 11,476. Of this number, 
10,114 are for prohibition and the Eighteenth 
Amendment without any modification what- 
ever; and 1,362 registered themselves in 
favor of modification. The percentage was 
88 for the Eighteenth Amendment and 12 in 
favor of modification. 

Already there is much interest on the part 
of magazines, newspapers and city people in 
this canvass. One representative of a maga- 
zine said that the pool of the farmers’ vote 
was really very valuable because it actually 
proves how the farmers stand on this im- 
portant question. Another result of the vote 
is that it is causing farm people all through 
the East to give serious thought and dis- 
cussion in their Grange and other public 
meetings to the great problem of enforcing 
the law. An active public opinion is what is 
needed in America to-day on this question 
and the only way to make public opinion ac- 
tive is to bring out the discussion. Without 
exception, the ballots so far show no matter 
on which side the farmer or his wife voted, 
all were good American citizens enough to 
wish the law enforced while it is still a law. 

On the opposite -page is the ballot again. 
Separate supplies of ballots will be sent to 
any Grange or any individual upon applica- 
tion. Bring the matter up in your com- 
munity, get a live discussion, and then reg- 
ister your vote and send it in. 


Radio Time Changed 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST and De- 

partment of Farms and Markets reports 
will now be given at 11:50 A. M., standard 
time instead of 10:50, and the Wednesday 
evening program will be broadcast at 7 :50., 
P. M., instead of 6:50. These changes in 
time are caused by the change from new to 
standard time in the city. Both 11:50 in the 


morning and 7:50 in the evening will be 
much more convenient for our people to 
“listen in.” 

We hope that you have made some arrange- 
ments so that you get these market reports. 
This is the time of year when the farmer sells 
what he has worked all of the long season 
to raise. If he sells well, his season’s work is 
justified. Whether or not he sells well in 
many instances depends much upon his 
knowledge of when to put his products upon 
the market. American Agriculturist radio 
reports and its Market Page and other infor- 
mation on farm marketing will be of service 
to you if you will use them. 

For several months now we have been 
furnishing every Wednesday evening the 
best farm speaker that could be obtained to 
talk to farm people on some of their prob- 
lems. The many letters that we have re- 
ceived show how much these talks have been 
appreciated. We will continue to secure them 
for you, and all you have to do is listen in 
on your radio or visit your neighbor who 
has one on Wednesday evening at ten 
minutes to eight. 


Dollar Makers 


VERYBODY is always looking for a 

chance to make an extra dollar. Also, 
everybody who has lived for any length of 
time has found one or several ways by which 
they have earned an honest dollar with some 
sideline. Here is another way to earn one— 
tell us how you did it. 

In a short letter, told in as few words as 
possible, describe some little scheme or plan 
that you have carried out which you have 
found to be a money-maker, or a money saver. 
For every brief letter which we can use we 
will pay a dollar, and will occasionally print 
a column of them under the heading “Dollar 
Makers,” letting other farmers and farmers’ 
wives pass on to you in a few words their 
plans which made or saved dollars for them. 


._Eastman’s Chestnuts 


I ONCE had an uncle who was a great story 
teller, but like all good story tellers, he 
often forgot that he had told you the same 
story about seventeen times before. So one 
day after he had just finished telling a 
particularly ancient joke, my brother handed 
him a little card on which was printed— 

“Great Grandpa used to tell that.” 

When I told this little incident to my 
friend, Jerry Hammond, he said: “Well, Ed, 
your uncle didn’t have anything on you. 
Take that Delaware County story of yours, 
now. I'll bet if I had a dollar for every 
time I heard you tell that yarn, I could buy 
a good suit of clothes.” 

Such lack of appreciation is very dis- 
couraging but all the same, I am going to 
tell that story again, even if I get run out 
of the country for it. 

It seems that a stranger was riding along 
a Delaware County road on a hot summer 
day. Now in spite of the fact that Delaware 
County is one of the greatest dairying sec- . 
tions in the world, parts of it are exceedingly 
mountainous and a typical Delaware County 
road is quite likely to be bordered by a very 
steep hill on one side and a deep gully on 
the other. As the stranger proceeded, he 
saw what looked like a ball of dust come 
rolling down the steep hill and land in the 
middle of the road ahead of him. When he 
had hurried up his horSe to see what had 
happened, he found a farmer picking him- 
self from the dust in the road with much 
groaning and grunting. 

“Why, mister, what is the matter?” he 
asked. 

And the farmer replied: “Wall, now, I'll 
tell ye, stranger. I’m gittin’ pretty nigh dis- 
couraged. That makes the seventh time I’ve 
fallen out of my corn field this mornin’.” 
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Selling Farm Products in Local Markets 


Another Suggestion to Get More For What We Raise—A Radio Talk 


HE farmer’s problem of selling his 

crops to the best advantage is, in my 

opinion, the most serious one that 

- faces him to-day. Just merely getting 

rid of ones produce is not the method to fol- 

low; the farmer should “shop around” for 

the best price, just as the city buyer does in 
the market. 

On my farm, located in the foothills of 
Dutchess County, we have the following 
commodities to sell: milk, potatoes, hay; 
straw, buckwheat, apples and tomatoes. We 
have tried out every conceivable method to 
get a fair price for ourselves and at the 
ame time get as close to the consumer as 
] sossible. 

Take the question of early potatoes this 
year. We consigned several hundred bushels 
of potatoes to a commission man in New 
York. By the time we deducted freight, 
cartage and commission, the price was far 
from satisfactory. So, we loaded our pota- 
toes on our wagons and went to the nearest 
town, located ten miles from the farm. In 
two days, going from house to house selling 
the potatoes in lots of one to five bushels, 
we succeeded in getting the same price for 
our potatoes at home as we did in New York, 
without having to deduct freight, cartage 
and commission. 

This year we raised a lot of early tomatoes. 
At the beginning of the season we had no 
difficulty in selling all we could pick at $3.50 
for a 14 quart basket, within a radius of 
twenty miles. These high prices continued 
for about two weeks when the bottom fell 
out of the market and it was difficult to get 
50 cents a basket in our own community. 
Again we tried to market these tomatoes in 
New York through a commission man, and 
we barely received enough to pay for the 
transportation cost, while we continued to 
find a ready market at home at 


By HENRY MORGENTHALJU, JR. 


ground at which they can buy from the farm- 
ers, find it necessary to spend thousands of 
dollars for produce, which the merchants of 
Poughkeepsie buy largely from the commis- 
sion men in New York City. 

I am sure if investigators were to follow 
this produce to its source, they would be sur- 
prised to learn that a great deal of it origi- 
nated right in the Hudson River Valley. 
Many local merchants, before they have care- 
fully investigated the good and bad points of 
the public market, are opposed to having one 
in their community because they believe that 
through the public market the farmer is able 
to come in direct contact with the consumer, 
and in this way the local merchants might 
lose some business. As a matter of fact, the 
community in which a local public market 
is established, benefits very largely, because 
it permits the farmer to find a ready sale 
for a lot of perishable produce which here- 
tofore he was unable to sell, and for every 
additional dollar which the farmer re- 
ceives, the community in which he lives bene- 
fits directly. 


A Help to Farmer and Consumer 


I would like to see the farmers, the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, Farm Bu- 
reau Agents and the Chamber of Commerce, 
all get together in every town in the State 
of over 10,000 population that has not got 
a farmer’s public market. I do not know of 
anything that would help the farmer and the 
consumer to do business on a more equitable 
basis than if this could be brought about. 

The American Agriculturist stands ready 
to put its shoulders to the wheel to help any 
community that wants to get a public market, 
as we believe that through the public market 


place, the farmer gets more for his produce 
and the consumer pays less. If-your com- 
munity has no public market and you would 
like to find out how to go about starting a 
movement to obtain one, we would be giad 
to hear from you. 


A Square Deal For Country People 


(Continued from page 246) 


the taxable resources of community districts 
and the expenditures which such districts are 
required to make to provide for the proper 
maintenance of public schools therein. The 
State would aid also in the erection of build- 
ings and for the transportation of high 
school pupils. 


The Element of Supervision 


The third principal feature of the bill re- 
lates to supervision. It is an important pro- 
vision, but it is not as important as the two 
preceding features. The present board of 
school directors whose members are elected 
at the general election and whose only duty 
is to appoint the district superintendent 
would be replaced by an intermediate board 
of education appointed in the supervisory 
district by the community board from their 
own members. This board would appoint 
the superintendent and as representatives of 
the people would have certain lay duties 
which the present board does not have. On 
the other hand the superintendent would 
have certain professional duties which he 
does not now have. Much the same relation 
would exist between the superintendent and 
the intermediate board that now exists be- 
tween the city superintendent and the city 
board of education. 

The bill also prescribes the powers and 

duties of boards of education, 





50 cents a basket. 

This summer I had something 
like sixty tons of hay to sell, and 
I was able to dispose of every 
ton for $22 on my barn floor. 
This hay would grade as a No. 2 
hay, and if I tried to send it to 
New York, I would have been 
lucky to net $12 or $15 a ton. 

After having tried all kinds 
of methods, I believe that the 
market is one’s own community, 
if properly studied and worked, 
will net the farmer more, nine 
times out of ten, than if he at- 
tempts to sell his produce on con- 
signment in a distant market 
where he cannot control the 
price. 

The difficulty which I have 
met in trying to market my farm 
produce locally has convinced me 
that if we had a farmers’ public 
market in the largest city in our 
community, which happens to be 


Poughkeepsie, the difficulty of Name... 
peddling our crops, which we 
now have to do in order to sell Address 


them, would largely be done 
away with, and it is for this 
reason that I believe it would be 
a constructive move to have 
farmers’ public markets estab- 
lished in the centers of commun- 
ities all over the State. 

If for example the city of 
Poughkeepsie had a_ public 
market, it would encourage the 
farmers in Dutchess County to 
raise many more vegetables to 
sell in Poughkeepsie. At pres- 
ent, the housewives, on account 
of not having a common meeting 





No on each question. 
kept strictly confidential. 
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tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [J YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands ? La NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
Sign your name and address. Your name will be 


Why You Should Vote 


Do the American people want prohibition? The Wets emphatically say 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. Both sides claim 
a majority. Which is right? What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 


It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


[__]No 
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of district superintendents and 
of other school officers. This 
brief summary attempts to give 
only its principal provisions. 

Perfect legislation does not 
come spontaneously. This bill, 
although more carefully pre- 
pared than bills usually are, 
probably is not perfect. Its 
sponsors are not dogmatic in 
their opinions. They are anxious 
to see that a square deal is given 
to rural boys and girls and to 
rural taxpayers. Nearly all 
State-wide educational and agri- 
cultural organizations are on 
YES record in favor of improved 
school facilities in rural com- 
munities, 


Larger Units Necessary 


That there is need for a larger 
local unit of administration and 
taxation is recognized. With 
nearly 90 per cent of the State’s 
wealth located in a few centers 
of population, it is evident that 
the State must give larger aid 
to the rural schools. To make 
this possible it is imperative 
that the Legislature revise our 
century-old system of school ad- 
ministration. 

Constructive criticism will be 
welcomed. Destructive criticism 
is a device of demagogues. Let 
those who are satisfied with 
present intolerable and unequal 
conditions say so in order that 
they may be known. Let all 
others, both rural and urban, 
join forces to correct this long- 
standing injustice. 

















realize the great range 


of operation. 


and an unfailing oiling system. 


the features named above. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


The Great Usefulness 


of the New 1's h. p. 
McCormick-Deering Engine 


SEE the new 1% h. p. McCormick-Deer- 
ing Engine standing quiet, compact and 
unassuming at the dealer’s store, it is hard to 


degree of the power it will deliver at trifling cost 


Two cents worth of fuel in this McCormick- 
Deering Engine will do any of these jobs: 


Sueh many-sided labors may be turned over to this tireless hired 
man the day it is set down on your place and for years to come. It is 
of lasting reliability and you will know why when you have inquired 
into the details of its construction. 


The new McCormick-Deering runs at low speed (500 r.p.m.). It is 
equipped with Bosch high-tension magneto and spark plug, removable 
cylinder, enclosed crank case, throttle governor, simple fuel mixer, and 
large, well-made, replaceable bearings. It has a simple cooling system 


This 1% h. p. size operates on gasoline. 
Deering Engine sizes, 3, 6 and 10 h. p., use kerosene as fuel. 
made of equally high grade materials throughout and include many of 


Write for detailed information. Stop at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s store and go 
over the engine of the size you require. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


oF AMERICA 
Incorporated) 





of its usefulness and the 


Separate 4000 pounds of milk. 
Purnp 3000 gallons of water. 
Shell 25 bushels of corn. 
Grind 6 bushels of feed. 

Cut 1 ton of ensilage. 

Press 15 gallons of cider. 
Grind 2 bushels of corn meal. 
Saw | cord of wood, 

Churn 200 Ibs. of butter. 
Bale “$ ton of hay. 
Clean 30 bushels of 
seed wheat. 

Grind 25 gallons 
of cane juice. 

Light upthetarm 
tor 2 hours. 

Do a family's 
weekly wash- 
ing. 

Grind the mower 
knives tor e 
season. 


The other McCormick- 
All are 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 


Carefully consider the following 


The Auto-olled Aermotor is the Genuiue Svery dcrmotor 
= Windmill, with every moving part p 


constantly oiled 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 

case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected S 
Fon dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 


always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


a do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 


facts: 4 peor’ # supply of 







and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 


to produce economically and accurately. 
benefit from quanti 
that it runs in the 


Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 


production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
test breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 


any other piece of machinery on the farm. The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
has been specializing in steel windmills for e~ one 30 years. 


Por fallin 2 AERMOTOR co. = Kansas City ie Oakland 


Des Moines 





$1200” Log-Saw | Profit 


“T think you can te $2,000.00 

log-sawing t with’ the WITTE La Sin 

Saw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It's easy to 
$40,000 day with the WO 


Magneto quipped 
WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and sa om ve F: FAST—one 
man docs the work of 10-saws 6to cords a day. 


FREE =: a 
5 


ES 


ene wes peice Meee on Me 








FRUIT TREES SBUBS 
# Bee te. RaSs* 





N dependable dur- 
ble, “powerful ne Direct 







OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Desk 1051-Y, Magee Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
Laat Weteoors SSP fou sioosave. 


We Pey Write for Free 
talog of bas, vu! . Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 28 MUBEIE, IND. 
" ds o 7 flow lks 

‘WANTED for carb 8.0.8. your Station. 
¢ lowest rf 

CONSTANT LE Duc, 











CHATSWORTH, N. J. 
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Harvesting Potatoes 
Proper Handling Will Avoid Injury to the Crop 


HE desire to har- By E. V. HARDENBURG oy this suberization 


vest the potato crop 
with all possible haste and facility in 
order to avoid unfavorable weather and 
to most efficiently use the available 
labor supply generally results in a crop 
of tubers the majority of which are 
more or less injured. Most of this in- 
jury can be avoided, and will be avoided 
if growers and shippers of potatoes 
can be made to realize that the neces- 
sary care in handling will pay. The 
rough handling to which the potato is 
annually subject is not, and probably 
would not be tolerated with any other 
perishable food product. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the disposi- 
tion of the 1922 crop of potatoes was 
as follows: 

Available for sale as food and seed, 
57 per cent; used on farm as food and 
seed, 31 per cent; unfit for food or 
seed, 12 per cent. 

The 12 per cent of the crop which 
was unfit for either food or seed is 
especially significant. It may be that 





| large crop, which 
| made it 


| average 


|} minimize the im- 


| per cent of tubers 


| ease, and unfavor- 
|'able ggowing con- 


this percentage was slightly higher 
than average last 
year because of 
t he abnormally 


possible 
for the market to 
use greater than 
diseretion 
choice of 
quality. This as- 
sumption, how- 
ever, does _ not 


in its 


portance of the 
factors involved in 
the present diseus- 
sion. We may as 
sume that this 12 


unfit for regular 





as progressed to a 
reasonable degree. When the economic 
factors concerned in storage and mar- 
keting make such postponement unde- 
sical, greater care in handling should 
be observed. 


Storage in Bags Undesirable 


There is probably no better method 
of storage than in small open piles, 
bins or in slatted crates. This allows 
of proper curing and good ventilation. 
Bag storage over any protracted period 
has been found undesirable. Many 
growers have made the mistake of bag- 
ging the crop at harvest time for ship- 
ment at some future time without suf- 
ficient regard for the condition of the 
stock as to quality, which may have ap- 
preciably changed during storage. This 
has many times resulted in serious con- 
troversy between producer and buyer, 
especially in the case of seed potatoes. 
Both wet and dry rots naturally de- 
velop and cause progressive decay and 
shrinkage during such storage, depend 
ing upon the amount of injury and 
disease present in 
the crop at time of 
bagging. Such 
decay also tends to 
cause spoilage of 
the bag containers 
and results in an 
untidy commodity 
at the receiver’s 
end. Frost or 
freezing injury 
during winter 
storage in bags 
may also occur. In 
any event, pota- 
toes stored in bags 
should be re-sorted 
and re-bagged be- 





use consists of (1) 
small or cull tu- 
bers, part of which 
are the result of 
low breeding, dis- 


ditions; (2) dis- 
eased and insect-injured tubers not the 
result of rough handling, and (3) 


| tubers defective either directly or in- 





directly as a result of rough handling. 
It is to the last named source of loss 
that growers and shippers have failed 
to give sufficient attention. The larger 
part of this mechanical injury results 
at digging time, the remainder at some 
subsequent time during which the crop 
is graded, sorted, bagged or shipped. 
It is not at all uncommon to find bins 
or piles of recently harvested tubers 
in which scarcely a single unblemished 
potato can be selected. This is espe- 
cially true in regions where the crop is 
harvested before full maturity of the 
foliage. In the latter case the skin of 
the tuber is thin and very subject to 
injury. Also, because of the high 
water content of the tubers at this 
time, they are more subject to crack- 
ing and bruising during harvest. Care- 
less use of hooks and forks in digging 


| by hand, results in a type of tuber in- 





| thoroughly 





jury that, although perhaps not very 
apparent at the time, results later in a 
dry decay within the tuber and an al- 
most total loss in value. Mechanical 
diggers, on the contrary, if not set at 
the proper depth in the row, result in 
cut or sliced tubers. Such injury, al- 
though less wasteful than the other 
kind, is, nevertheless, avoidable and 
must be romeven from stocks to be 
sold as U. No. 1 Grade. 


More Care at Time of Storage 


It is fairly well known that newly- 
dug potatoes should be allowed to dry 

before handling. This al- 
skin to “set” and prevents 
peeling or chafing. During the early 
storage period the outer coverings 
of the tuber dry, thicken and contract 
to form a protective coat. This phe- 
nomenon is known as suberization from 
the fact that the covering so formed 
consists largely of a corky substance 
known as suberin. Less injury is like- 
ly to result from handling potatoes 
therefore if the mechanical grading and 
subsequent sorting can be postponed 


lows the 


A cross-section of a tuber that has 


made second growth, 
inates it from U. S. Grade 1. 
knobby effect on stem end and the joes, this commodi- 
dark streak marking where second 

growth began the | 


fore final  ship- 
ment. 
With the  pro- 


mulgation of 
United States 
Grades for  pota- 


which elim- 
Note 


ty is now quoted in 
arge terminal 

markets on the 
basis of U. S. Grade No. 1. No mat- 
ter whether the producer grades his 
product according to these standards 
or not, the price he receives for it in 
such a market is partly determined by 
its conformity to the U. S. standard 
and the prevailing market price for 


these grades. U. S. Grade No. 1 is 
defined as consisting of potatoes of 
similar varietal characteristics which 
are not badly misshapen, free from 
frost injury, soft rot, sunburn, second 
growth, gro Swth cracks, hollow-heart, 
cuts, scab, blight, dry rot, disease, and 


The diameter of pota- 
varieties shall not be 
less than 17% inches and of potatoes 
of long varieties, 1% inches. 

This grade is not merely a standard 
for the establishment of uniformity in 
size of tubers but clearly a standard 
permitting a certain minimum of qual- 
ity also. The grade cannot be made 
by the grower who merely sizes his 
crop and overlooks the tubers slightly 
injured by digging implements and 
rough handling. Fork or hook injury 
and bruises later result in what the 
grade specifies as dry rot. This clearly 
distinguishes dry rot as distinct from 
the dry rot of late aw Other de- 
fects concerned in U. Grade No. 1 
which are easily caeaieinel in grading 
are hollow-heart, sunburn and wire- 
worm injury. A sunburned tuber, 
being tougher than a normal tuber, is 
fully as desirable and possibly more so 
for seed purposes. But it is worthless 
for eating because of its acrid taste 
and high poisonous content of the 
chemical solanin. All such tubers must 
be removed from U. 8S. No. 1 stock. 
Second growth tubers, as specified in 
the grading standard, are usually the 
result of unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. Late summer or fall rains, fol- 
lowing a droughty period during sum- 
mer, are likely to induce this second 
growth or knobby protruberances at 
the eyes or at the apical ends of the 
tubers. Such tubers result in much 
waste in preparation for cooking and 

(Con tinued on page 258) 


insect injury. 
toes of round 
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Concrete on the Farm 
Materials That Enter Into the Making of Concrete 


reasons why more farm 

improvements are not 
made with concrete is because the average 
person is afraid his work will not be a suc- 
cess. The article on this page is the first 
of a series of four articles by Mr. Behrends 
on Concrete on the Farm. This article deals 
with those materials which enter into the 
mixing of concrete. Those following will 
cover in a practical manner the subject of 
concrete mixtures, mixing of concrete and 
placing concrete as applied to the very simplest 
of concrete jobs, such as concrete floors, walks 
or piers, requiring very crude forms. This 
series will be followed by articles covering 
more difficult concrete construction requiring 
more elaborate fornmis.—THE EDITORS. 

The use of concrete about a farm 
increases the appearance of the place 
and, if ay handled, results in 
improvements of a permanent nature. 
Most of the farm iobs to be done with 
concrete are such that anyone can 
readily learn to do them. With the 
aid of such tools as are ordinarily 
found on the farm, a concrete walk, 
a cover for the well, or a concrete 
floor in the poultry house or stable can 
be built. Such work requires very lit- 
tle building of forms. Then there are 
the jobs such as building a new cistern, 
a foundation wall 
for a small build- 
ing or a feed or a 
watering trough. 
Although these 
require more 
elaborate forms, 
the actual con- 
crete work after 
the forms are 
constructed, is no 
more difficult than 
laying a concrete 
floor. Probably 
one of the reasons 
why more farm 
improvements are 
not made _ with 
concrete is be- 
cause some dislike 
to start for fear 
that their work 
may not turn out 
satisfactorily. 
The thing to do is to start in a small 
way. First build a short walk or a 
part of a cellar floor. Having made a 
start, and gained experience in propor- 
tioning, mixing and using concrete, it 
will be easy then to proceed to the more 
difficult jobs. 

Concrete is often called an artificial 
or cast stone, and is made up of defi- 
nite proportions of Portland cement, 
sand, and gravel or broken stone mixed 
with water and allowed to harden un- 
der proper conditions in forms or 
molds. The quality of this home-made 
stone will depend largely upon the kind 
of material from which it is made, the 
proper grading and mixing of these 
materials, the proper placing of the 
mixture and, last but not least, the 
proper curing of the mixture after it 
is placed. 


What Is Portland Cement P 


Portland cement is primarily a mix- 
ture of limestone or blast furnace slag 
and clay or shale heated until they be- 
gin to melt and blend together. The 
resulting clinker is then ground to a 
fine powder. Gypsum is added to con- 
trol the rate of setting. Cement has 
the property of hardening when mixed 
with water and will hold together such 
substances as sand, gravel, crushed 
stone or cinders. This hardening 
process is called setting. Any of the 
standard brands are tested and guar- 
anteed by the manufacturers and will 
produce good concrete provided the 
cement has not deteriorated in shipment 
or storage. If the cement is not lumpy, 
it is probably in good condition. This 
lumpy condition should not be mistaken 
for a caked condition caused from being 
piled up in a large pile. 

If the lumps can be broken in the 
hand or between the fingers, the forma- 
tion of’the lumps was due to pressure 
on the cement and not to the presence 
of moisture. Sacks containing lumps 
that will not crumble under gentle pres- 
sure should be discarded. 

Cement should always be stored in 
a dry place and be —= upon some 
type of platform so that the bags will 
not be in contact with the ground. 

Portland cement is packed and 
shipped in standard cloth sacks or in 


Pressons wt one of the 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 





A concrete well-cover, neat, durable 
and sanitary, requiring the simplest 
of forms 





paper bags holding 94 
pounds net weight. For 
all practical purposes a sack of Port- 
land cement may be considered as one 
cubic foot. 

Cloth sacks are charged to the 
cement purchaser. When empty, they 
should be returned to the cement deal- 
er, who will buy them back if they are 
fit for further use as cement containers. 
Cement sacks which have been wet, 
torn or otherwise rendered unfit for 
use are not redeemable. Paper bags 
are not returnable. 


What is Meant by “Aggregates” 


Sand and pebbles or broken stone are 
usually spoken of as aggregates. Sand 
is called fine aggregate and pebbles 
or crushed stone coarse aggregate. 

Sand or other fine aggregate includes 
all particles from very fine (exclusive 
of dust) up to those which will just 
pass through a screen having meshes 
one-quarter inch square. 

Sand should be coarse, hard and 
clean, that is free from dust, loam, clay 
or vegetable matter. The quality of 
sand is largely de- 
pendent upon the 
relative coarse- 
ness of its grains. 
Coarse sand is 
usually considered 
as one made up of 
large and small 
grains }in which 
the larger sized 
grains, that is, 
one-sixth to one- 
eighth inch in 
diameter, pre- 
dominate. 

To determine 
whether a sand is 
hard the follow- 
ing test is sug- 
gested: Select an 
average sample of 
the larger parti- 
cles and _ strike 
them with an or- 
dinary hammer. If any large propor- 
tion of the materials pulverize easily, 
the sand in question should not be used. 
Shale sands are unsuitable for tanks, 
troughs, cisterns, and most concrete 
work subject to weathering. 

How may sand be tested for impuri- 
ties? It is desirable to test every sand 
to determine the approximate amount 
of clay or loam or other foreign mate- 
rial in the sand. A very simple test 
is to fill a quart fruit jar to the depth 
of two inches with sand, fill the jar 
to within an inch of the top with clean 
water. Shake well and let set until the 
water clears up. The sand will sink 
to the bottom, while the mud, which 
is held in suspension longer, will set- 
tle on top of the sand. If the layer 
of mud is over three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, the sand should not be used 
unless it is first washed. Concrete 
made from dirty sand or pebbles is not 
strong, hardens very slowly, and may 
never harden enough to permit the con- 
crete to be used for the purpose 
intended. 

Coarse aggregate includes all gravel, 
pebbles or broken stone ranging from 
one-quarter inch up to one and one-half 
or two inches. The maximum size of 
coarse aggregate to be used is governed 
by the nature of the work. In thin 
slabs or walls the largest pieces of ag- 
gregate should not exceed one-third the 
thickness of the section of concrete 
being placed, while for reinforced con- 
crete one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter is the maximum size which will 
work closely around the reinforcing. 

Pebbles or crushed stone to be used 
as coarse aggregate should be tough, 
fairly hard and free from any of the 
impurities that would be objectionable 
in sand. 

Cinders may be used for the coarse 
aggregate provided they are carefully 
screened so they contain no fine mate- 
rial. They should be made up of clean 
pe clinkers and contain no unburned 
coal. 

Cinder concrete is not as strong 
as that made from gravel or crushed 
stone. When used, the mixture should 
be a little wetter than gravel concrete. 

Only clean water should be used for 
mixing concrete. 








We Help 
Farmers 


to Use 





Concrete 


That is what the Portland Cement Association is 
for —to tell people the best and easiest way to use 
Concrete. and to show how it can save them money. 


No matter what permanent improvements you 
need around your farm, whether it is a feeding floor, 
manure pit, silo, storage cellar or foundation, we can 
give you simple, easy-to-follow instructions for 
making it of Concrete. 

Just write us and tell us how you are thinking of 
using Concrete, and we will send you the informa- 
tion you need free of charge. 

You will be surprised to see how easily you can 
build permanence into your farm improvements 
with firesafe, weatherproof, economical Concrete 
construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


10 High Street Finance Building 347 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 25 Other Cities 
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A Wise Old Trappe 


In the state of Ohio there lived a bunch of boys 
who had this trapping business down to a science. 
They each sent 


and 


best quotations. After five years they decided 
dread 


they weren't so y wise because they a 
didn't have enough profits to make their efforts Ou price lists 
worth while. don’t show 


car 


swell outfit shipping 
wise to those funny prices and found it was better 


One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new 
ih 









A SQUARE 
DEAL 





then sent all their furs to the house giving the 












the highest 





‘om said he made the price of his 


i r 
Its. He told how he got prices, but ow 


checks sent in ex- 
change for furs 
have more than 


to town. 


in advance ‘ust what he was sure of getting. He en 
said that Porter never offered % for a % pelt but j satisfied hun- 
he always paid the $3 which he promised and some- dreds in the last 
times just alittle better. Ohas. Coster gow has five | thirteen years. i 
wine Coagpers En has = eieane Get up asample shipment, cond it in = 
% us, the check you'll receive will make | 
Don t Take a RS j = ouates one of our de —— ay ~A 
ha ce ith ur ars. If you are not satisfied return the 
Cc n wt yo | check and your furs will be ship: “ beck 
yp meee to you. A square deal is yours for the 
ane ind ‘a ‘addreae. reo 7 sail them te some fellow trying —all to gain and nothing to lose. 
ae ok Ee ye In the mean time FREE for the asking 
Favs, and call Sits cons. ‘aph the whee trapper —our price lists, shipping tags, instruc- 
rT, 25 we | ty i tions, and _a list of our satisfied trapper 
means reql dollars to ey at that we friends. Your name and address on @ 
FiSue eo," t postal card will do. j 
SOL WAREI(OFF, Inc. 


CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 
117 West 27th Street 


| 467 West 25th St. New York i 


New York 











aw to Trappers 
Direct. 





FREE HELPS TO 
heathe ee: 4 
tah, Mi SEND TO-DAY_ 


KE FUR COMPANY 





131 Fouke Building, 
Send me new Fouke 
ment; how to how to 


St. Louis, Mo. 
go ie, core 
all 9 all FREE. 
































ONE DISAGREEABLE MOTORING 
EXPERIENCE after dark on the trip to or 
from town convinces the farmer of the 
necessity of an EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT. 
The safe, reliable, portable light. Safe, 
because it has no fire hazard, Reliable, 
because you can carry it in driving wind and 
rain. Feeding the stock—in working about 
the barn—anywhere after dark on the farm, 
the EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT is literally a 
light of a thousand uses; a single use often 
proves worth a thousand times the small 
cost. Complete with batteries 65c to $4.50. 


EVEREADY 


FI ASHLIGHTS 
ts BAITERIES 


th y last long 1 








eat 


I 
"oa alog 


The Great Rahe School 7) 


Vg 











FS pay vow vemrond fare 
ays, and pay your 
board and room; no ex- 
tras; neo incidentals — in 
10 weeks you can get «a 
real job at reel pay. 
Ne Experieace, no Education Nicessary. Se tese vi we fet 
gader Experts in a Wonderful Shop. No Books. Success Sure. 
RAHE- YRAINED MEN IN DEMAND 
rained men earn $200 to month — ne 
wrest lysate gr trizes. You Can De fe, foo, Bren ¥ 
"Lama fine job the day after I lef school.” GIGS, Send the coupon NOW for the Big Free Catsloe. 


“| thank Rabe training fora great jobintheben BE AN EXPERT IN— 
garage in Lima "Howard Metzger, Lima, Obio Que ead Te and Tractor Mechanics, Ignition, Starting 
““Rahe Training was the best investment I ever and Machine Shop sat pee 


made.’'—Colby Lord, Oakland, Maine 
sELECTRICAL COURSE INCLUDED 

Send for Free Catalog All kinds of wiieg pod gonee Tiere werk. All this in addi. 
tien te the famous he 


you, to return tthe se school AT ANY TIME hee Pontes 
oom wt rom we fis cATase Special Tuition Offer—Short Time Only 


= jive School 


Ninth and Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS | 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low ateel 
tires) make 
Steel Wheels 

























YOU CAN DO WHAT THESE RABE WEN DID 


* My garage le 2 big spccess. I owe it to Rabe 
training."--G. Smith, W. Alexandria, O. 













































PATENTS Write day aioe in. 
When you say: “I saw your ad in ye By EE. 
the American Agricuturist’”’ when or- we Send eetgh oe model | for personal opinion. 
dering from our advertisers, you pro- P Y existe fen - 
teet yourselfand help us to protect you. yer. 328 Security Sayings & Com'] Bank B de. at 








rectly across st. from Patent Office, Washington 
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New York Farm News 
Vegetable Growers Meet at Buffalo 


NE of the outstand- 

ing features of the 
recent convention of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America was 
a popular evening session devoted to 
the value of vegetables as food, Dr. 
R. A. Dutcher of Penn State made an 
admirable presentation of the things 
that are known in a scientific way 
about vitamins. He was followed by 
Professors Flora Thurston and R. M. 
Adams, both of Cornell. The latter’s 
droll rhymes made a decided hit with 
the large audience. 

Practically the whole session of 
Tuesday was devoted to seed and va- 
riety problems. The growers seem de- 
termined that something shall be done 
to clear away the chaos of varieties 
and names with which they are com- 
pelled to deal. George Starr of Michi- 
gan proposed a short list of varieties 
which is intended to meet all important 
commercial needs. President A. B. 
Clark of the American Seed Trade 
Association advised growers to pick re- 
liable seedsmen and then stand by them 
—not necessarily one house for every- 
thing, but rather the ones that special- 
ize in certain items. He decried the de- 
sire to get high-class seeds at low-class 
prices, and he urged the practice of 
trying seed a year in advance of its 
use, buying it and storing it in the 
meantime. There are few kinds of seed 
that are subject to serious loss by be- 
ing held over. He pointed out that 
some deterioration in germination is 
of little harm anyhow, especially if 
one gains assurance as to trueness, 
purity, and yield. He urged growers 
to make careful trial and comparison 
of seed from various sources, though 
warning against too hasty generalizing. 

At the banquet G. V. Branch showed 
an effective movie of the new Detroit 
market and Dean R. L. Watts of Penn- 
sylvania touched upon the human side 
of the business when he called atten- 
tion to the value of a little guidance 
and encouragement in leading the 
young fellows to keep up the business. 

On Wednesday morning the conven- 
tion party took autos for a tour of the 
gardens of Erie County. At the farm 
of W. D. Henry and Sons, Dr. C. E. 
Ladd of ‘Canl gave figures selected 
from the results of ten years’ intensive 
cost accounting. The crowd was es- 
pecially interested in a chart which 
showed the rise and fall of labor costs 
for the period. After watching a power 
duster at work, the party went to the 
Hamburg Fair Gounds for lunch and 
then to the farm of C. A. B. Smith, 
where an extensive Cornell demonstra- 
tion of cauliflower varieties and strains 
was studied. 

If any one topic interests gardeners 
more than another, it is the small 
garden tractor. At the farm of George 
Webber, six types of these machines 
were in action. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement among gardeners that 
they are here to stay. 

On Thursday, R. S. Parsons, vice 
president of the Erie, presented the 
railroads’ side of the transportation 
problem 


By PAUL WORK ' The climax of the 


meeting was reached 
when Aaron Sapiro outlined in his 
foreeful fashion the principles that 
must be observed if cooperation is to 
be successful, 

President, H. F, Tompson of Mass- 
achusetts; Vice President, A. H, 
MacLennan of Ontario; and Treasurer, 
H, J. Cheney of Michigan, were all re- 
elected, while George Starr of Michi- 

an was chosen to succeed C. H. N. 

issley of New Jersey, whose duties 
no longer permit him to serve. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK NOTES 


Accredited herd work is proceeding 
rapidly in St. Lawrence and Jefferson 
Counties under the impetus given 
through having county veterinarians on 
the job. Dr. H. J. Baker has tested 
over 2,600 cattle in St. Lawrence 
County in the last two months. Thus 
far the average number of reactors has 
been about twenty per cent. There 
are many applications on file for tests. 

Frosts early in the third week froze 
much of the corn and potatoes as well 
as damaging gardens all through the 
North Country. As a result there was 
a general rush all along the line to fill 
silos, for most farmers were delaying 
corn cutting in order to gain all the ad- 
vantage they could from the late sum- 
mer and fall rains. Late potatoes have 
made some growth since the rains be- 
gan, but the crop will be short and 
only a few pieces that escaped the 
freeze will do any more growing. 

Great interest is being manifested in 
the visit to Jefferson and Lewis Coun- 
ties of the foreign delegates to the Na- 
tional Dairy Congress, after the close 
of the Congress. The delegates will be 
taken by auto tour from Syracuse to 
Utica, and from there North, making 
the first North Country stop at the 
certified milk farm of Dean H. E. Cook 
at Denmark. From here they will go 
to Carthage, inspecting the ice cream 
plant of the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association. Stops after that 
will be: F. X. Baumert’s fancy cheese, 
milk sugar and casein manufactory at 
Antwerp; the limburger cheese cellars 
of A. Bickelhaupt at Redwood; the con- 
densery of Libby, MeNeil and Libby at 
Adams Center; the powdered milk plant 
of the Adams Dry Milk Company; and 
the big outfit of the Northern New 
York Milk Corporation, which is headed 
by Speaker of Assembly H. E. Machold. 
During the trip those taking part in 
it will be given an opportunity to see 
the Thousand Islands, and perhaps take 
a boat trip among them. 

A. H. Adams is starting organiza- 
tion of the Junior Projeet work in Jef- 
ferson County for a new year. The 
windup of the old year was very sue- 
cessful—the girls’ team in homemaking 
winning first place at the State Fair, 
the agricultural team getting third 
place, and the two girls in the home- 
making team getting first and second 
places in the tests for physical and 
mental fitness —W. I. R. 











For the second successive year the Wayne County Farm Bureau won first 
prize at the New York State Fair, scoring 94 points out of a possible 100. 
The display redounds much to Manager E, RB. Wagner and C, H. Mills, of 


Sodus, 
of plums, 13 of grapes, 4 of cherries, 3 
huckleberries. 


There were 130 varieties of apples, 18 of pears, 16 of peaches, 32 


3 of quinces and 1 of garden or tame 


This last exhibit was su apeiemeniecy to the fruit exhibit, 
being made by A. H, 


lver of Sodus 
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We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 
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As Low as $10 


Buy your sew direct from the factory at lowest fac- 
fore a Every saw se teed absolutely satis- 
oar? Ko fou can te a thor- 
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Of Pennsylvania 


HE First State Standard Produc- 

tion Poultry Show in Pennsylvania 
will be held October 18, 19, and 20, at 
the Penn State College, under ‘the 
spepioe of the Penn State Poultry 
Club and the poultry department, This 
exhibit will be held in the spacious 
stock- “judging pavilion on the college 
grounds. 

The purpose of this show, the first 
of its kind in Pennsylvania, is to offer 
the poultry producers of the State an 
opportunity to place their birds in com- 
petition for egg and meat production. 

Professor Roy E. Jones, extension 
poultryman of Connecticut Agricultural 
College, will judge all birds, 


Good Transportation Assured 


The Show Management has arranged 
with the Express Company for special 
age cars to transfer the birds to 
from State Colle This will in- 
sure a quick and safe journey for all 
birds. 

The entry fee will be $.25 for each 
single entry and $1 for pen entries, 
the latter consisting of one male and 
four females. For the cash prizes, the 
entry fee will be pooled and awarded 
as follows: 50 per cent for first prize, 
30 per cent for second, and 20 per 
cent for third prize of the total en- 
try fee in the respective classes, In 
addition, first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth prize ribbons will be given. 


Many Varieties Eligible 


In the standard egg production class 
| the following varieties will-be repre- 
|sented: Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Single and 
| Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Comb White, Single Comb Brown, and 
Single Comb‘ Black Leghorns, Single 
Comb Black Minorcas and Single Comb 
Mottled Anconas. In the standard 
meat production class, Light Brahmas, 
Black Langshans, and Jersey Black 
Giants will be shown. There will also 
be a class for capons of any variety. 

The classes in egg and meat produc- 
tion will consist oT coak, cockerel hen, 
pullet, old pen, and young pen, In 
the case of capons only single entries 
will be exhibited. 


Will Stage Auction Sale 


A public sale of twenty or more of 
the best cockerels bred on the College 
Poultry Plant is an added attraction. 
All the birds come from very high pro- 
ducing stock and should make excellent 
| breeders. If you cannot be present to 
buy one or more of these fine cockerels, 
send in a sealed bid to the secretary. 

A large number of special prizes 
will be offered for best displays, best 
| females, and largest number of entries, 
| Huntingdon County is making a strong 








| bid for the beautiful silver cup given 
| to the county scoring the highest num- 


ber of points in the show. They have 
promised to enter 150 birds.—L. T. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 


Silo filling is about done, October 
4, and corn cutting is in full swing. 
Corn is a fair crop, but not likely up 
to last year, though some persons say 
it is, Potatoes are being lifted and 
are selling along about $1 a bushel 
with a poor demand as persons are 
looking for lower prices, which are not 
likely to come. 

Winter apples are being picked and 
the crop is a good one for an off year. 
They sell from 30 cents to $1 per 
bushel, according to the kind and the 
buyer. Wheat seeding is nearly done, 
except the silo corn ground which is 
being seeded as the soil can be fitted 
for a good seed bed. Very little clover 
seed or second crop hay ean or will 
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be made, as nearly all grass fields had 
to be pastured and pastures are short 

generally. 
The ‘Strickler- Kauffman farm in 
West Buffalo Township, Union Pounty, 
e 


'of 147 acres, was sold at public sa 


for $16,100 to Thomas McCreary. It 
cost Mr. Strickler $11,000 a few years 


ago and he spent at least $16,000 on 


it in improvements, making it the most 


ue complete and up- -to-date set of build- 


ings in that township. It has a brick 





Among the Farmers 


and New Jersey 


house on it, a number of acres in 
alfalfa and a large hog pen, with all 
other necessary buildings in 
shape. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
0, D. SCHOCK 


Potato growers report yarying re- 
sults from certified potatoes purchased 
in widely separated potato growing dis- 
tricts. A consensus of reports gives 
Michigan grown seed stock as leading 
in quantity and quality of production. 
Russet varieties giving the largest 
yield. The eastern Pennsylvania grow- 





ers in many instances had their best re-° 


sults from home-grown seed. 

Lancaster tobacco growers cut and 
housed this season’s erop without any 
loss or damage from early frost. The 
erop in its entirety is of fair yield and 
quality, also some localities fell far 
short as a result of the long-protracted 
drought. 


NEW JERSEY FARM ORGANIZA- 
TIONS MEET ON LEGISLATION 


Joint action to secure a new cooper- 
ative marketing law in New Jersey was 
approved by representatives of all im- 
portant farm organizations and institu- 
tions of the State, at a legislative 
conference of organized agricultural 
groups under the leadership of the New 

ersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture and the New Jersey State 
open held in Trenton on September 
The decision followed a spirited 
y on the legislative needs of 
farmers in New Jersey, with President 
H, E. Taylor of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion as presiding officer. 


To Revise Hunting and Trespass Laws 


A committee composed of official rep- 
resentatives of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of County Boards of Agriculture 
was also appointed to confer with the 
sportsmen’s associations of New Jersey 
for an understanding on matters at 
issue with publie interests in the hunt- 
ng, and trespassing laws, 

he chief work outlined for this com- 
mittee centers around the consideration 
of the open season for deer in the 
‘southern New Jersey counties, the post- 
ing of land against trespass and the 
penalty for wilful violations, the priv- 
ilege of farm owners to allow their 
dogs to run at liberty in the fields and 
woods on their own farms during any 
season of the year, and a closed season 
for pheasant and quail in areas badly 
infected with the Japanese beetle. 


Daylight Saving Gets Airing 


Daylight saving time also came up 
for an airing. The confusion through- 
out the agricultural districts of the 
State and in certain city industries, 
reported at the conference, resulted in 
action by the farmers for a law this 
coming season which would make stand- 
ard time the official time in all muni- 
cipalities throughout the State. 

The agricultural groups will renew 
their efforts this year to secure the pas- 
sage of such amendments to the motor 
vehicle laws as will allow the carrying 
of farm products and milk in passenger 
cars without the necessity of a com- 
mercial license. Other changes pro- 
posed in this connection would regulate 
the use of auto or motor truck trailers. 

Another legislative proposal at the 
joint conference would make the Board 
of Health rules for milk uniform 
throughout the State, these in line with 
suggestions from the milk counties in 
northern and central New Jersey and 
similar to a measure well advanced in 
the Legislature last year. 


MILK FIGHT ON IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C, 


A milk strike of considerable size is 
now on between the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers’ Association 
and the milk dealers of Washington, 
D. C., The producers have already 
raised more than one hundred thousand 
dollars to establish distributing facili- 
ties in the city of Washington and 
thereby win their fight against the 
dealers. 








engine 

Says J. B. Snider, Senatobia, Miss. . . « 
“Eight yearsago we installeda“Z” engine. 
It has run eight to twelve hours a day, 
every day of the year since and is still 
giving wonderful service, Our repair bill 
has been less than ten dollars. We would 
not exchange it for any other engine we 
have ever seen or heard of,”’ 

Over 350,000 users have approved the *Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power requirements, 
there is a “Z’’ Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these engines in stock 
and will save you money on freight. 

1% H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 
14H, P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90.00 


3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H.P.“Z’ (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 


f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your towa 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
Manufacturers CHICAGO 











Eastern Branches: New York, Baltimore: Bostoa 





COVERS F FRUIT- VEGETABLE 
FIELD. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. J 

















Count as one word each initial, 
and address. Thus: 
eleven words. 


thoroughly honest. 


our advertisers. 


as advertised. 


can Agriculturist” 


reach our office at 461 Fourth Ave 
Monday previous to date of issue. 

schedule. 
order must accompany your order. 





THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole number, 
“J. B. Jones, 44 EB. Main &t., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
HE American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it believes to be 


We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: 
when ordering from our advertisers. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. 
e, New York City not later than the second 
cellation orders 
Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


including name 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


Advertising orders must 


must reach us on the same 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks ami eggs by our ad- 


vertisers, and the hatching of same by our) 


subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
eannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
ehieks, or that eggs shipped shall reaeh the 
Duyer unbroken, ner ean they guarantee the 
hatehing of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
eise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must =—s with that. 

THE MOST FOR R YOUR R MONEY THIS 
MONTH—tThirty (30) Rose-comb Red Cock- 
erels; the best of 150 free range chicks; dark 
solor, fine type. Won every first at last 
Cambridge Fair. Special prices in lots of 
3 or more. Every bird shipped subject to 
ye approval. M. B. GOULD, West Paw- 








} SECRET for r killing worms 
im poultry and three months subscription to 
The “Cooperative Poultryman,” the only poul- 
try paper devoted exclusively to the business 
end of poultry keeping, for 25 cents. COOP- 
EBRATIVE POULTRYMAN, 14 Jay St., New 
York City. 


CHICKENS — Month-old White 


~ JOHN RUGH'S 





Leghorns, 


Barron-Strain, $30 per 100. Yearling hens, 
1.25. Shipping coops, $1.60 EMPIRE 
HATC HERY, Seward, N. Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN coc ‘KERELS for sale 


from finest certified stock; $5 to $10 each 
An exceptional opportunity. BEDFORD FARM, 
Katonah, N. Y. 

BARRON LEGHORN P U LLETS AND 
YEARLINGS. Collie pups EL BRITON 
FARM, Route 1, Hudson, N. 


FALL AND WINTER C HIC KS Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns. Catalog. WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 


29, Frenchtown, N 
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Dairying As They Did It in Father’s Time 


(Continued 9p page 247) 


while » on the Meredith hills the great 
Meridale Farms was filling silo by 
horsepower. “So the world do move.” 

Perhaps it may surprise us that the 
total number of cows in New York 
State has not greatly increased in fifty 
years, but our present dairies are bet- 
ter individuals to begin with and far 
more liberally and wisely fed. 

There is no more interesting phase 
of our dairying than the cheese indus- 
try. Cheesemaking is a very ancient 
art and especially in Europe there has 
been developed a wonderful variety of 
cheese of all kinds and characters— 
cream, and whole-milk, and skimmilk, 
and soft and hard. In America, as 
elsewhere, where cheesemaking was 
long an individual farm proposition of 
no very great commercial importance. 
A new era was inaugurated when, in 
1851, Jesse Williams ‘lenae the manu- 
facture of cheese in a central plant, 
taking in the milk of his six sons who 


| operated neighboring farms. I remem- 


CATTLE 

FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshires. To | 
avoid inbreeding my six year old herd sire | 
Ida's Majestic 24224. This bull is medium 
weight, % white, very gentle, and a sure 
breeder. His heifers have well balanced udders | 
and long: teats Sire ts Barclay Farms bull 
Beauty's Majestic, dam and grandam both 


A. cows the latter’s record being 15,000 





pounds milk with over 500 pounds fat. Also 
nice 11 months bull calf from above bull 
and the good Canadian cow Charity, % 
white. Also bull calf three months grand- 
son of Leto 14560 (one of the best of the 
breed) Auchenbrain on dam's side A fine 
individual. Will accept part League Certfs. 
JOHN DAVIS, _Hobart, ms Ue 

FOR SALE— Two pure-bred Holstein heifers 
with papers One coming two years, will 
freshen in January The other seven months 
old. For particulars write, EARL G. SPOOR, 
R. 2, Fort Plain, N. ¥ 

ORCHARD GROVE MILKING SHORT- 
HORNS Bred for milk, beef and beauty 
Reasonable prices on young females. State 
your wants L. HOTCHKISS, West Spring- 
field, Erie Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE—Pure-br« 4 Gue rnsey bull, three 
weeks, Langwater Warrion and Ne Plus Ultra 
breeding, $30 registered and crated f.o.b Ac- 


credited herd. G. L. COLLINS, Aurora, N. Y. 


REGISTE RED JE RSE VYS—Bargains in young 








bulls, $45.00 up Females all ages Good 
stock. Reasonable prices Write, HENRY 
INGALLS, Greenville Y 

REG ISTE RED HOLSTEIN bulls for sale 
from a high producing herd, free from any 


disease L. E. BROWN, Princeton, W. Va. 


-~Pure-bred Jersey bull, eighteen 


ber passing the site of this first cheese 
factory. It was a few miles north of 
Rome, in Oneida County. A great 
spring of water wells up beside the 


| road and the rymthical thud, as a hy- 


draulic ram, throbs on the air. 

Jesse Williams ought not to be 
omitted from the roll of men who were 
makers of histo for this humble 
cheesemaker was the pioneer of a new 
system that went far. The factory idea 
spread with amazing rapidity so that 
by 1870 the census reported 1,313 
cheese factories in the United States. 
These early cheese factories were, in 
many cases, very primitive structures, 
often unpainted and with very — 
apparatus. * It needed only a scale 
two or three large cheese vats, heated 
| by steam or even directly by a flue 
and fire, a curd rake or two, a curd 
mill, a press, a few simple supplies 
and a cuving room. The latter was 


| usually located on the second story and 


FOR § s SAL E- 
months old; heifer ¢alves and cows; federal | 
tested WM. ELWELL, Worcester, N. Y. 


FOR § Ss AL e— Sophie Tormentor calves sired | 
































WHITR WYANDOTTE COCKERELS — 

Mammoth Pekin ducks. LAURA DECKER,/| by a double grandson of Sophie 19 No 
Stanfordville, N. Y. reactors. LONE PINE FARM, Sabula, Pa. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK REAL ESTATE 

POULTRY PET STOCK—25 varieties of | FOR SALE—Farm 210 acres, in Berkshire 
poultry, Scotch Collies, wolf hounds, bird dogs, | Hills; house seventeen large rooms, well built ; 
pigeons, hares, rabbits, ducks, parrots, Angora) very large barn; trout stream runs through 
cats, ferrets and canaries that sing LONG | barn yard; buildings good condition; orchard, 
ISLAND POULTRY & PBT STOCK CO./| forest preserve, rich soil; one mile from State 
Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y¥ road and creamery ; suitable gentleman's coun- | 

LS — try estate, sanitorium, boarding, cattle and 

ENGLISH AND WELSH SHEPHERDS —|=z,0 raising, market gardening, general 
Thirty generations’ breeding, from proven sires | farming Price $5,000, of which $2,000 may 
and dams, from natural heelers Few Blue/| remain on mortgage Also farm 100 acres, 
Highland pups. GEORGE BOORMAN, Mara-/| seventy acres cleared land, balance woodland ; 
thon, N. ¥ | large house and one outbuilding, no barn; or- 

| cuare:; suitable summer residence, poultry, cat- 

SELLING OUT ALL AIREDALES, males | tle, market gardening, general farming. Price 
and females, brood bitches, trained for hunt-/| $1,500, cash. Also —— of 8 rooms, barn and 
ing. Prices one half. LAKE SHORE KEN-,| chicken house, fruit trees, one and a haif acres 
NELS, Himrod, N. Y. | land ; price $800 FRANK w ‘HITEMAN, Hills- 

ae dale, N. Y. 

PURE-BRED ) BELGIAN BARES: 9 00 38)" — 
months breeding stock Price $2 each FOR SALE—®Sl-acre dairy farm in high 
NORTH RIDGE RABBITRY, Cooksburg, N. Y.| state of cultivation, 6 acres: fruit, 6 acres 

——————— —————— | timber, good buildings, 18 head of Holstein 

COLLIE PUPS AND BREEDERS — Best / cattle, horses, machinery, tools, crops, house- 

blood. PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, Vt.| hold furniture included for quick sale, price | 








SWINE 





LARGE PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES of the 
most popular prize winning blood lines. Ser- 
vice boars, bred sows, bred gilts, spring and 
fall pigs, sired by real Type 10th. CHARLES 
A. ELDREDGE, Marion, N. Y. 


PEDIGREED O. I. C. pigs, $5.50. 
BRITON FARM, Route 1, Hudson, N. 


FOR SALE—Berksbire bred sows, $80 each. 
ERWIN CLARK, Wadsworth, N. Y. 


—_ 





EL 











HORSES 


FOR SALE—One Percheron registered mare, 
six years old, dapple gray. For further par- 
ticulars write to H. BERKMAN, Cadiz, Ohio. 











down For information, write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Ave., New York City. 


$8,500, $4,500 
to Box 310, 
461 Fourth 





WANTED to hear from farm buyers. I 
have many bargains to offer, large, small 
farms for sale on easy terms. Tell your wants 
to C. M. DOUGLAS, 407 Mohawk St., Herki- 
mer, N. Y. Receive my free list. 


VINELAND POULTRY FARM — 2,000 ca- 
pacity, new 7-room semi-bungalow; one of the 
best locations in Vineland; stock, fruit and 
shade: $4,000, rest mortgage. WALTER E. 
MILLER, Vineland, N. J. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—General store and 
stock, large established business; information 
on request. E. BAILEY & SON, Lexington in 
the Catskills, N. Y. 














FOR SALE—245-acre farm, 60 miles from 
New York City on Lackawanna R. R. Send 
for description. Box 25, Andover, N. J 





THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 
—All ages for sale cheap to quick buyers. 
SENECA PONY FARMS, N. ¥. 





WANTED—Buyers for New York State 
farms. Interesting pamphlet of facts and list 
free. O. F. Tulley, N. Y. 


it was hot in summer and frigid in 
winter, but “skipper”-haunted at all 
seasons. In the early days cheese fac- 
tories ran only seven or eight months 
a year on account of the small supply 
of winter milk and also because of the 
difficulties of manufacturing and cur- 
ing in cold weather. Even yet the 
cheese country as a whole has stuck 
to summer dairying. The history of 
the rise and decline (I will not say the 
“fall”) of the cheese industry in our 
State has in it many of the elements 
that make for romance. In certain 
counties of the State it had a palmy 
eareer. Little Falls, Utica, Water- 


and Gouverneur had well-known 

on of trade which served as a sort 

of auction mart for marketing, and in 

the export days it was boasted that 

the price paid on the Little Falls 

“Board” largely determined the price 
at Liverpool. 

New York was once fortunate in 
having a man who was twice elected 
Governor, serving his second term dur- 
ing the strenuous days of the Civil 
War. In addition he was once the 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, being defeated by Grant in 1868 
by a comparatively narrow margin. He 
was withal a man of singularly a 
conception of public service, and 
doubt if we ever had a citizen who 
was a better example of a patriot, a 
scholar, and a devout Christian gen- 
tleman. I refer to Horatio Seymour. 
A man of considerable personal wealth, 
he maintained a beautiful farm at 
Deerfield, just out of Utica, and his 
interest in agriculture was very sin- 
cere and his knowledge of dairying 
was wide. He was actively interested 
in the still famous Utica Farmers’ 
Club, was president of the old National 
Dairy Association, and for many years 
was a popular speaker on agricultural 
topics. In addition he possessed the 
grace of being anxious to learn. Only 
a mile from my home is the fine old 
Angle Farm that for a century, and 
until recent years, had been the seat 
of the family of that name. My father 
used to tell me that this was the first 
farm in all this section of country to 
maintain a really large dairy—forty 
or more cows. he wife and mother 
was a pioneer cheesemaker as well as 
a woman of unusual intelligence and 
character. One day, about sixty years 
ago, a traveling carriage stopped at 
her gate and from it alighted no less 
a personage than the great statesman, 
Horatio Seymour, who had heard of 
her fame as a cheesemaker and had 
come to confer with her as to her 
methods. So for an hour this farm 
woman and this famous man discussed 
the problems of their common art. It 
is needless to add that Mrs. Angle 
— forgot or grew tired of repeat- 

at the story of that great day. 

hile writing of Horatio Seymour 
I would ask leave to set down one 
more anecdote concerning him, al- 
though it has no connection with dairy 
husbandry. 

Every student of American history 
will remember the Cherry Valley Mas- 
sacre which took place on November 

(Continued on page 259) 
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SHEEP 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 





40 SPLENDID RAMBOUILLET, Dorset, 


| Delaine, Cheviot and Southdouse rams, also 


| & SONS, 


| $20 to $40. 





| 150 to 160 pounds 


Taxpayer and Defender Duroc swine 
Pure Rosin rye. D. H. TOWNSEND 
Interlaken, N. Y. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP—Ewes, 
ewe lambs, and few ram lambs. A-1 breeding, 
A. L. MERRY, R. 3, Belmont, 


ewes. 
all ages. 








New York. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams, 
$25. Ram lambs, 90 to 
G. BOWER, Ludlowville, 





110 pounds $20. C. 
N. Y. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. ¥. 


FRUIT TREES direct to planters in large 
or small lots by express, freight or parcel post. 
It will pay you to get our prices befoie buying. 
Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
vines. Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs 
— NURSERY CO., BOX 119, Cleveland, 

enn. 


ORDER FALL BULBS NOW—Superfine mix- 
tures, choices: colors; single tulips, 30 for $1, 
100 for $3; Darwin tulips, 25 for $1; 100 for 
$3.50; hyacinths, 10 for $1, postpaid. Guar- 
anteed sound bulbs. HORROCKS BROS., R. 2, 
Concord, Mass. 


ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR SALE 
—Several cars for immediate or later loading. 
Also straw. W. A. WITHROW, R. 4, Syracuse, 
New York. 














HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing te accept Government positions, $117- “$190, 
traveling or stationary, «rite MR. OZMENT, 
258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


CHORE BOY, November 1, for poultry farm. 
Wages $25 winter, advance in spring. Ger- 
man or Scandinavian preferred. AVONDALE 
FARM, Towaco, N. J 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and per- 
cales. Your money's worth every time. 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 











AGENTS WANTED 


MEN'S SHIRTS—Easy to sell. Big demand 
everywhere. Make $15 daily. Undersell — 
Complete line. Exclusive patterns. Free sa 
ples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
241 W. Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 
an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for 
instant mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 
210, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











ate cou and winter apples, sprayed 


FOR 
fruit. C. J. YODER, Grantsville, Md. 








BEES 


HONEY — Nature's own sweet; 6-Ib. can 
buckwheat, $1.20. 12-Ib. $2.10. Prepaid first 
three zones. BARTON APIARIES, Tryonville, 
Pennsylvania. 


CLOVER HONEY—tThick, rich, 5 Ibs., 
$1.10; 10 Ibs., $2. Postpaid first three zones. 
CHAS. B. ALLEN, Central Square, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD STAMPS WANTED—We buy old post- 
age and revenue stamps, both U. S., foreign 
and confederate. What have you? Write us. 
WM. H. WILKERSON, JR., 778 Irving Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SHOES REPAIRBD, % soles and heels, 
men’s $1.40, ladies, $1.20, children’s 90c and 
postage returned C.O.D. parcel VAN 
NESS, Pompton, N. J. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Six post cards, 25c. 
Trial eniar, ent 5x7, 10c. Prints, 3c. 
COMMERC. STUDIO, Missouri. 
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The Broad Highway -—»y settery rarno1 


‘¢TJUMPH!” said the red-headed man, “they say as he’s wonderful quick an’ 


can hit—like a sledge-hammer.” 


“Quick wi’ ’is ‘ands ’e may be, an’ able to give a goodish thump, but as for 
beatin’ me—I could put ’im to sleep any time an’ anywhere, an’ I’d like—ah! I’d 


like to see the chap as says contrairy!” 


upon his hearers. 


And here the pugilist scowled round 


“You always was so fiery, Tom!” purred the one-eyed man. 
“J were,” cried the prizefighter. working himself into another rage, “ah! an’ 


I’m proud of it. 
minutes.” 


I’d give any man ten shillin’ as could stand up to me for ten 


“Ten shillings!” said I to myself, “ten shillings, when one comes to think of it, 


is a very handsome sum.” 


“Wig I may die!” roared Cragg, smiting his fist down on the table again, “a 
guinea—a golden guinea to the man as could stand on ‘is pins an’ fight me for 


” 


tive minutes. 


“A guinea,” said I to myself, “is a fortune!” 


And, setting down my empty 


tankard, I crossed the rcom and touched Cragg upon the shoulder. 
“T will fight you,” said I, “for a guinea.” 


Now, as the fellow’s eyes met mine, 
he rose up out of his chair and his 
mouth opened slowly, but he spoke no 
word, backing from me until he was 
stayed by the table, where he stood, 
staring at me. And once again there 
fell a silence, in which | heard the tick 
of the clock in the corner and the 
crackle of the logs upon the hearth. 

“You?” said he, recovering himself 
with an effort, “you?” and, as_ he 
spoke, I saw his left eyelid twitch 
suddenly. 

“Exactly,” I answered, “I think I 
can stand up to even you—for five 
minutes.” Now, as I spoke, he winked 
at me again. That it was meant for 
me was certain, seeing that his back 
was towards the others, though what 
he intended to convey I could form 
no idea, so I assumed as confident an 
air as possible and waited. »Hereupon 
the one-eyed man broke into a sudden 
raucous laugh. 

“*Ark to ‘im, lads,” he cried, pointing 
to me with the stem of his pipe, “’e be 
a fine un to stand up to Tom Cragg— 
1 don’t think.” 


‘OTNELL ’un to go an’ larn hisself to 
grow whiskers fust!” cried a sec- 
ond. 

“T am willing,” said I, “to accept 
vour conditions and fight you—for a 
yuinea or any other man here for 
that matter, except the humorous gen- 
tleman with the watery eye, who can 
name his own price.” The fellow in 
question stared at me, glanced slowly 
round, and, sitting down buried his face 
in his tankard. 

“Come, Tom Cragg,” 
ago you seemed very anxious for a 
man to fight; well—I’m your man,” 
and with the words I stripped off my 
coat and laid it across a chair-back. 

This apparent willingness on my part 
was but a cloak for my real feelings, 
for I will not disguise the fact that the 
prospect was anything but agreeable; 


said I, “‘a while 


indeed my heart was thumping in a 
most unpleasant manner, and my 


tongue and lips had become strangely 
parched and dry, as I fronted Cragg. 

Truly, he looked dangerous enough, 
with his beetling brow, his great depth 
of chest, and massive shoulders; and 
the possibility of a black eye or so, 
and general pounding from the fellow’s 
knotted fists, was daunting in the ex- 
treme. Still, the chance of eatning a 
guinea, even under such conditions, was 
not to be lightly thrown away; there- 
fore I folded my arms and waited with 
as much resolution as I could. 

“Sir,” said Cragg, speaking in a 
very altered tone, “sir, you seem on- 
common—eager for it.” 

“T shall be glad to get it over,” said I. 

“If,” he went on slowly, “if I said 
anything against—yeu know who, I’m 
sorry for it—me ’aving the greatest 
respec’ for—you know who—you un- 
derstand me, I think.” And herewith 
he winked, three separate and distinct 
times. 

“No, I don’t understand you in the 
least,” said I, “nor do I think it at all 
necessary; all that I care about is the 
guinea in question.” 

“Come, Tom,” cried one of the com- 
pany, “knock ’is ’ead off.” 

“Ay, Tom—cut your gab an’ finish 
im,” and here came the clatter of 


‘chairs as the company rose. 


“Can’t be done,” said Cragg, shak- 
ing his head, “leastways—not ’ere.” 

“T’m not particular,” said I, “if you 
prefer, we might manage it very well 
in the stable with a couple of lan- 
thorns.” 


“The barn would be the very place,” 
suggested the landlord, bustling eagerly 
forward and wiping his hands on his 
apron, “the very place—plenty of room 
and nice and soft to fall on. If you 
would only put off your fightin’ till 
to-morrow, we might cry it through 
the villages; ’t would be a big draw. 
Eeod! we might make a purse o’ twenty 
pound—if you only would!” 

“To-morrow I hope to be a good dis- 
tance from here,” said I; “‘come, show 
us your barn.” So the landlord called 
for lanthorns and led the way to a 
large outbuilding back of the inn, into 
which we all trooped. 

“If Tom Cragg is ready,” said I, 
turning up the wristbands of my shirt, 
“why, soam I.” Here it was found to 
every one’s surprise, and mine in par- 
ticular, that Tom Cragg was not in the 
barn. Surprise gave place to noisy as- 
tonishment when, after much running 
to and fro, it was further learned that 
he had vanished altogether. Tom was 
gone as completely as though he had 
melted into thin air, and with him all 
my hopes of winning the guinea and a 
comfortable bed. 

It was with all my old dejection 
upon me, therefore, that I returned to 
the tap-room, and, refusing the officious 
aid of the One-Eyed Man, put ‘on my 
coat, readjusted my knapsack and 
crossed to the door. On the threshold 
I paused, and looked back. 

“If,” said I, glancing round the ring 
of faces, “if there is any man here who 
is at all willing to fight for a guinea, 
ten shillings, or even five, I should be 
very glad of the chance to earn it.” 
But, seeing how each, wilfully avoid- 
ing my eye, held his peace, I sighed, 
and turning my back upon them, set off 
along the darkening road. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE FURTHER PUZZLING BEHAVIOR OF 
TOM CRAGG, THE PUGILIST 


VENING had fallen, and I walked 

along in no very happy frame of 
mind, the more so, as the rising wind 
and flying wrack’ of clouds above 
(through which a watery moon had 
peeped at fitful intervals) seemed to 
presage a wild night. It needed but 
this to make my misery the more com- 
plete, for, as far as I could tell, if I 
slept at all (and I was already very 
weary), it must, of necessity, be be- 
neath some hedge or tree. 

As I approached the brow of the hill, 
I suddenly remembered that I must 
once more pass the gibbet, and began 
to strain my eyes for it. Presently I 
spied it, and instinctively I quickened 
my stride. 

I was almost abreast of it when a 
figure rose from beneath it and 
slouched into the road to meet me. I 
stopped there and then, and grasping 
my heavy staff waited its approach. 

“Be that you, sir?” said a_ voice, 
and I recognized the voice of Tom 
Cragg. 

“What are you doing—and there of 
9 


all places? 

“Oh—I ain’t afeared of ’im,” an- 
swered Cragg, jerking his thumb to- 
wards the gibbet, “I ain’t afeard o’ 
none as ever drawed breath—dead or 
livin’—except it be ’is ‘’Ighness the 


Prince Regent.” 
“And what do you want with me?” 
“IT ’opes as theer’s no offence, m 

lord,” said he, knuckling his forehead, 

and speaking in a tone that was a 

strange mixture of would-be comrade- 

ship and cringing servility. 


“Cragg is 


my name, an’ craggy ’s my natur’, but 
I know when I’m beat. I knowed ye as 
soon as I laid my ‘peepers’ on ye, an’ 
if I said as it were a foul, why, when 
a man ’s in ’is cups, d’ ye see, ’e ’s apt 
to shoot rayther wide o’ the gospel, d’ 
ye see, an’ there was no offence, my 
lord, strike me blind! I know you, an’ 
you know me.” 

“But I don’t know you,” said I, “and, 
for that matter, neither do you know 
me.” 

“W’y, you ain’t got no whiskers, my 
lord—leastways, not with you now, 
but—” 

“And what the devil has that got to 
do with it?” said I angrily. 

“Disguises, p’raps!” said the fellow, 
with a sly leer, “arter that theer kid- 
nappin’—an’ me ’avin’ laid out Sir 
Jarsper Trent, in Wych Street, accord- 
in’ to your orders, my lord, the Prince 
give me word to clear out—cut an’ run 
for it, till it blow’d over; an’ I thought, 
p’raps, knowin’ as you an’ ’im ’ad ’ad 
words, I thought as you ’ad too.” 

“And I think that you are manifestly 
drunk,” said I, “if you still wish to 
fight, for any sum, put up your hands; 
if not, get out of my road.” The 
crag: one stepped aside, somewhat 
hastily, removed his hat and _ stood 
scratching his bullet-head as one in 
sore perplexity. 

“T seen a many rum goes in my 
time,” said he, “but I never see so 
rummy a go as this ’ere—strike me 
dead!” 

So I left him, and strode on down 
the hill. As I went, the moon shot out 
a feeble ray, and, looking back, I saw 
him standing where I had left him, 
still staring after me down the hill. 


OW, though the whole attitude and 

behavior of the fellow was puzzling 
to no small degree, my mind was too 
full of my own concerns to give much 
thought to him—indeed, scarce was he 
out of my sight but I forgot him alto- 
gether; for, what with my weariness, 
the long, dark road before and behind 
me, and my empty pockets, I became a 
prey to great dejection. So much so 
that I presently sank wearily beside the 
way, and, resting my chin in my hands, 
sat there, miserably enough, watching 
the night deepen about me. 

I was thus engaged when I heard 
the creak of wheels, and the pleasant 
rhythmic jingle of harness on the dark 
hill above, and, in a little while, a great 
wagon or wain, piled high with hay, 
hove into view, the driver of which 
rolled loosely in his seat with every 
jolt of the wheels, so that it was a 
wonder he did not roll off altogether. 
As he came level with me I hailed him 
loudly, whereupon he started erect and 
brought his horses to a stand: 

“Hulloa!” he bellowed, in the loud, 
strident tone of one rudely awakened, 
“w’at do ’ee want wi’ I?” 

“A lift,” I answered, “will you give 
a tired fellow a lift on his way?” 

“W’y—I dunno—be you a talkin’ 
chap?” 

“T don’t think so,” said I. 

“Because, if you be a talkin’ chap, I 
beant a-goin’ to give ’ee a lift, no’ow— 
not if I knows it; give a chap a lift, 
t’ other day, I did—an’ ’e talked me 
up ‘ill an’ down ’ill, ’e did—dang me! 
if I could get a wink o’ sleep all the 
way to Tombridge.” 

“I am generally a very silent chap,” 
said I; “besides, I am too tired and 
sleepy to talk, even if I wished—” 

“Sleepy,” yawned the man, “then 
up you get, my chap—I’m sleepy too 
—I alus am, Lord love ye! theer’s nowt 
like sleep—up wi’ you, my chap.” 
Forthwith, up I clambered, and, lay- 
ing myself down among the fragrant 
hay, stretched out my tired limbs, and 
sighed. Never shall I forget the de- 
licious sense of restfulness that stole 
over me as I lay there upon my back, 
listening to the creak of the wheels, 
the deliberate hoof-strokes of the 
horses, muffled in the thick dust of the 
road, and the gentle snore of the driver 
who had promptly fallen asleep again. 
On we went as if borne on air, so soft 
was my bed, now beneath the far- 
flung branches of trees, sometimes so 
low that I could have touched them 
with my hand, now, beneath a sky 
heavy with sombre masses of flying 
cloud or bright with the soft radiance 


of the moon. And so, lulled by the 
gentle movement, by the sound of 
wheels and harness, and the whisper 
of the soft wind about me, I presently 
fell into a most blessed sleep. 


CIAPTER VIII 


WHICH OONCERNS ITSELF WITH A FARM- 
ER’S WHISKERS AND A WAISTCOAT 


How long I slept I have no idea, 
but when I opened my eyes it was 
to find the moon shining down un me 
from a cloudless heaven; the wind also 
had died away; it seemed my early fears 
of a wild night were not to be fulfilled, 
and for this I was sufficiently grateful. 
Now as I lay, blinking up to the moon, 
I presently noticed that we had come 
to a standstill and I listened expectant- 
ly for the jingle of harness and 
creak of the wheels to recommence. 
“Strange!” said I to myself; I sat up 
and looked about me. The first object 
my eyes encountered was a haystack 
and, beyond that, another, with, a lit- 
tle to one side, a row of barns, and 
again beyond these, a great, ramblin 
farmhouse. Evidently the wain ha 
reached its destination, and the sleepy 
wagoner, forgetful of my presence, had 
tumbled off to bed. The which I 





INTRODUCING THE HERO 


ETER VIBART. disinherited, 

takes to the road to earn his 
own living, leaving his dissolute 
cousin, Sir Maurice Vibart, to win 
their uncle’s fortune, if he can, 
by marrying Lady Sophia Sefton. 

Peter, who tells the story, has 
never seen either of them, but 
from talk he hears at a wayside 
tavern, he gathers that his cousin 
is an expert boxer as well as a 
dandy. A professional pugilist, 
Tom Cragg, denies he was knocked 
out by Sir Maurice. 











thought so excellent an example that I 
lay down again, and, drawing the loose 
hay over me, closed my eyes, and once 
more fell asleep. 

My second awakening was gradual. 
I at first became conscious of a sound, 
rising and falling with a certain mo- 
notonous regularity, that my drowsy 
ears could make nothing of, ~Little by 
little, however, the sound developed it- 
self into a somewhat mournful melody 
or refrain, chanted by a not unmusical 
voice. I yawned and, having stretched 
myself, sat up to look and listen. And 
the words of the song were these: 


When a man, who muffins cries, 
Cries not, when his father dies, 
T is a proof that he would rather 


Have a muffin than his father. 

The singer was a tall, strapping fel- 
low with a good-tempered face, whose 
ruddy health was set off by a hand- 
some pair of black whiskers. As I 
watched him, he laid aside the pitch- 
fork he had been using, and approached 
the wagon, but, chancing to look up, his 
eye met mine, and he stopped: 

“Hulloa!” he exclaimed, breaking 
short off in the middle of a note. 

“Hallo!” said I. 

“W’at be doin’ up theer?” 

“IT was thinking,” I returned, “that 
I, for one, could not blame the individ- 
ual, mentioned in your song, for his 
passionate attachment to muffins. At 
this precise moment a muftin—or, say, 
five or six, would be highly acceptable.” 

“Be you partial to muffins, then?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said I, “more especially 
seeing I have not broken my fast since 
midday yesterday.” 

“Well, an’ w’at be doin’ in my hay?” 

“I have been asleep,” said I. 

“Well, an’ what business ’ave ye got 
a-sleepin’ an’ a-snorin’ in my hay?” 

“T was tired,” said I, “still—I do not 
think I snored.” 

“’Ow do I know that—or you, for 
that matter?” rejoined the farmer, 
stroking his glossy whiskers, “hows’- 
ever, if you be quite awake, come on 
down out o’ my hay.” As he said this 
he eyed me with rather a truculent air, 
likewise he clenched his fist. Thinking 

(Continued on page 256) 
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quality and newest improvements made? See ous 
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KALAMAZOO ST ‘ a ‘ x 
A nice sum of Christmas money is what you can easily earn by starting now selling the people in your 
vicinity motor oils, greases and roof coating. They are going to buy these from somebody and they might 
as well buy from you and let you make some good Christmas money. Our goods have been on the market 
since 1876 absolutely first class in every respect. No experience or investment necessary. 

Write at once for particulars to a 
7 
The Globe Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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or any other three titles you may prefer from the extensive list below. An 
American Agriculturist bargain—if you act to-day. These are all books which 
bear a price mark of from $1.50 up to $2.50. Yet three may be bought for the 
price of one, thanks to the American Agriculturist Book Department, which 
scoured the markets of New York to make this offer possible. 

And, if yeu order at once, we will send you, with our compliments, a gift 
copy, absolutely FREE, of 


Paying Mother - -_ by Margaret Hill McCarter 


The Tribute Beautiful—a book you will read and re-read; a book you will 
be proud of owning. While they last, this beautiful little volume, boxed in an 
ornamental cover, free with every order of three or more books. 


SEND NO MONEY ue 300Ks stant to 


YOU ON YOUR ORDER 
You needn’t send money with your order. 


Just fill in the coupon, check the 
numbers you want, and mail. Then pay the postman $1.98, plus a few cents 
postage, when he brings the books. Could buying be easier? 

Qr send the numbers, your name and address on a penny post card. Your 
books will be sent at once! 

Every title insures Romance, Adventure, Laughter. 3 for $1.98; additional 
books, 75c apiece. 


This is the Wonderful List of Bargain Books 


(Order by number—Remember you get a gift-book free with your order.) 





(1) THE MARDI-GRAS MYSTERY Bedlerd-Jones | (12) A'VIRGINIA SCOUT Hugh Pendexter 
(2) THE DUDE-WRANGLER Careline Lockhart | (13) KINGS OF THE MISSOURI Hugh Pendester | 
(3) IN THE FAVOUR OF THE KING Daniel Hawthorne | (14) TOLD IN THE EAST Talbot Mundy | 
(4) PARADISE BEND William Pa'terson Whie | (15) A SECRET OF THE SEA William Allisen | 
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(10) STUBBLE George Looms | (21) MY TRIP ABROAD Charlie Chaplin 
(22) THE MAN WITH THREE NAMES Harold MacGrath 





(11) THE SEEDS OF ENCHANTMENT Gilbert Frankaa 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOK COMPANY, Desk B, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN :—I want to take advantage of your Bargain Book Offer. Send me the three 
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postage) on delivery. You are to send me FREE a copy of “Paying Mother.” 
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A Wedding in Japan 


As It Was Before the Earthquake— Fall Patterns 


N contrast to the reports of earth- 

quake, fire and tidal wave, recent- 
ly coming from Japan, is the account 
of a wedding ceremony witnessed by 
Miss Mary Miles, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, which is described in a let- 
ter just received in this country. It 
also suggests the devastation which 
have been wrought not only 


in the extensive and impressive build- 
ings, largely educational, erected in 
Japan by the gift of Americans. 

fiss Miles states that the wedding 
reception was at the home of Baron 
Iwasaki, said to be “the wealthiest man 
in Tokyo.” 

The groom, Mr. Sawada, employed 
in the Government foreign office, had 
been educated abroad and was of the 
Friends (Quaker) faith. The bride 
was also a Christian, so the Christian 
ceremony was used, at the groom’s de- 
sire. There were ushers and eight 
bridesmaids, all attired in rose-colored 
kimonos, on which were painted sym- 
bolic designs depicting white clouds 
with golden linings, and flying storks 
holding in their beaks branches of pine. 
The bride wore the regulation cere- 
monial black kimono, which represented 
many years of exquisite handwork in 
gold and silver embroidery, and her 
black pompadour was adorned with dia- 
mond tiara and combs. 

The bridal party and seventy invited 
guests were taken, after the church 
ceremony, in limousines to the estate 
of Baron Iwasaki, which has been in 
his family for generations and around 
which the city of Tokyo has grown up. 
Baron Iwasaki owns a huge foreign 
brick house, covering two and a half 
acres, furnished in a luxurious com- 
bination of Japanese and foreign archi- 
tecture, with many costly paintings and 
some pieces of good sculpture in the 
house and grounds. The grounds com- 
prise twenty-one acres of gardens, en- 
closed entirely by high brick and con- 
crete walls, and laid out in typical 
Japanese style, with artificial moun- 
tains, lake and islands, connected by 
rustic or stone bridges. 

In true Oriental style, the letter 
states, after the reception all of the 
guests received beautiful baskets of 
flowers and were conveyed back to their 
homes in modern limousines. 

Church and school buildings erected 
by American gifts have been complete- 
ly or largely destroyed. Most foreign 
mission stations include important hos- 
pital buildings, but there has not been 
the necessity for these in Japan, which 
has been very progressive in adopting 


modern scientific medical work. How- 
ever, in no country in the world has 
there been of late years such a strenu- 
ous demand for the best in education, 
and the missions have largely con- 
centrated on erecting this type of build- 
ings. Japan has thirty-three colleges 
for men, but up to 1918 had none for 
women. In that year the non-sectarian 
Woman’s Christian College of Japan 
was started at Tokyo. Two hundred 
and five women from all partof the 
empire immediately applied for admis- 
sion, far exceeding the capacity of the 
single large wooden house which then 
constituted the college. 

It had been expected that the college 
would move into its first set of new 
buildings, provided for by a joint fund 
raised by American and Canadian 
women interested in missions, on the 
day the disaster occurred.—E. E. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 255) 


it wise to appear unconscious of this, 
I nodded affably, and letting myself 
down from the hay, was next moment 
standing beside him. 

“Supposin’ I was to thump ’ee on the 
nose?” he inquired. 

“What for?” 

“For makin’ so free wi’ my hay.” 

“Why then,” said I, “I should earn- 
estly endeavor to thump you on yours.” 

The farmer looked me slowly over 
from head to foot, with a dawning 
surprise. 

“Thought you was a common tramp- 
er, I did,” said he. 

“Why, so I am,” I answered, brush- 
ing the clinging hay from me. 

“Trampers o’ the road don’t wear 
gentlemen’s clothes—leastways, I never 
see one as did.” Here his eyes wan- 
dered over me again, from my boots 
upward. Half-way up, they stopped, 
evidently arrested by my waistcoat, a 
flowered satin of the very latest cut. 

“That be a mighty fine weskit, sir!” 

“Do you think so?” said I. 

“Ah, that I do—w’at might be the 
cost of a weskit the like o’ that, now?” 

“T paid forty shillings for it, in Lon- 
don, scarcely a week ago,” I answered. 

“Gammon!” said he. , 

“None the less, it’s true,” said I. 

“Any man as would give forty shil- 
lin’ for a garment as is no mortal good 
agen the cold—not reachin’ fur enough, 
even if it do be silk, an’ all worked wi’ 
little flowers—is a dommed fool!” 

“Assuredly!” said I, with a nod. 

(To be continued) 











No. 1775, rompers for 
the smallest one, whether 
girl or boy, is easy to 
make and very inexpensive. 
It comes in 1, 2, 4 and 6 
year sizes. Size 4 requiring 
1% yards striped and % 
yard plain 36-inch material. 


Price 12c. 








are clearly written. 


value. 





FOR MOTHER, SON AND TINY DAUGHTER 








No. 1859 is a smart dress for Mother. 
the popular side pleats and a choice of flowing or close-fitted sleeves. No, 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust measure. 
40-inch materia) and 4 yards binding. Price 12c. 


To Order: Be sure your name and address, pattern numbers and sizes, 
Enclose the correct amount in stamps or coin (wrap 
coins carefully; they are sent at your own risk) and send to Pattern Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Add 10 cents for the big fashion book—a dressmaking aid of the greatest 
It is the finest style catalogue we have ever published. 





No. 9442 is a standard 
boy’s blouse, including two 
styles of collar, and a yoke 
which may or may not be 
used. It cuts in 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12-year sizes and re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch 
material for size 8. Price 
12¢. 


It slips on over the head, has long lines, 


1859 cuts 
Size 36 takes 3% yards 
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The Home Bureau at the State Fair 


First Exhibits of Women’s Work Meet With Complete Success 


passers never in the one | of 
the Home Bureau in New York 
State has its work been so favorably 
presented to the general public as dur- 
ing the recent State Fair in Syracuse. 
For the first time the State made it 
possible for ten of the counties to ar- 
range exhibition booths, on the same 
basis guaranteed the Farm Bureaus for 
some years past. 

The task of assembling displays was 
a new field for the various county man- 
agers, and for their memberships, but 
every man, woman and child who 
strayed through the “dome” buildin 
at the fair and saw the exhibits, sai 
emphatically that they made good. 

Chenango County won the first prize 
ribbon. Members of this Bureau, and 
Miss Adelaide Barts, manager, did not 
know until one week before the Fair 
that they were to exhibit. That did 
not dismay or discourage them, how- 
ever, and a whiriwind campaign of 
assembling samples resulted in their 
capture of first prize. Perhaps the 
most prominent display in this attrac- 
tive booth was a large table in the 
foreground, showing the food preserva- 
tion project as recommended for one 
person for one year. The exhibit in- 
eluded the correct amount of garden 


placards in the foreground of the Sar- 
atoga booth was the statement that the 
work aimed to have “Theodore Roose- 
Velt’s Dream Come True.” 


Original Features from Saratoga 


This booth had so many original fea- 
tures that it is hard to select the most 
worthy. For one thing, the collection 
of jellies, jams, fruit juices, canned 
fruits, meats, and vegetables, also 
dried and candied fruits, has been se- 
lected to go to the New York Fruit 
Exposition in November. The exhibit 
will first be shown in one of the com- 
munity houses in the home county for 
the benefit of the Saratoga Board of 
Supervisors. The display of the food 
preservation project, 210 cans in all, 
showed many original “kinks” such as 
the labels: “A Hap Ppy Choice of 
Sweets,” “Fruit Juices for Fresh Win- 
ter Jellies,’ “Our Juniors Can Too,” 
“Don’t Forget—Two Fruits a Day,” 
“Delicious Soups and Salads at a Mo- 
ment’s Notice,” “For Economy and 
Convenience, Can Meats,’ and so on. 

A _, complete jellymaking equipment 
was shown. Also two wheel service 
trays made by two young girls of the 
county, from old-fashioned washstands. 
These trays bore samples of jelly in 





An exhibit easy to 


tables, both fresh and canned, as 

Wall as stored for winter; also the 
fruits recommended for health. 

The display of canned fruits, jellies, 
fruit juices and vegetables was very 
interesting, and the array of beautiful 
one-piece dresses, waists and children’s 
clothing, made by the members as a 
demonstration of the clothing projects 
4 the county, was unequaled at the 

air. 


Figures that Tell the Story 


Striking posters and placards stated 
that 8 Home Bureau groups of the 
county had assisted in screening their 
schoolhouses, 7 had improved their 
school playgrounds, 3 village schools 
had given milk to the children in the 
forenoon, with the result that of 18 
children who were underweight in Oc- 
tober but 4 were underweight in May; 
44 changes of housefurnishing; 24 
homemakers learned to save time, steps 
and energy by changes in kitchen ar- 
rangement, equipment, or working 
heights; 6 Home Bureaus had put on 
plays at fairs; while the splendid fact 
was heralded ‘that 90 per cent of the 
schools of that county had been in- 
duced to serve one hot dish per day. 

Other featurts of this exhibit were 
samples of modern Kitchen equipment, 
scales used in weighing children, and 
a model country schoolhouse, not to 
mention a framed copy of the beauti- 
ful Home Bureau creed, written by 
Ruby Green Smith, the gifted secretary 
of the State organization. 

The Saratoga: Home Bureau exhibit 
won the second place, though it was 
said to have found first place on a 
straw vote of the judges. Yet, after 
due consideration, the decision jnally 
placed Saratoga in the second place. 

This booth, as did many others, 
stressed the work in nutrition and 
health. Colonel Roosevelt was an ad- 
miring visitor on Tuesday, when he 
expressed the liveliest approbation and 
enthusiasm over the work. One of the 


see and understand 


tiny glasses for a single serving for 
invalids or children. The caps on the 
glasses were unique, made of milk bot- 
tle caps, a collar button for a knob, 
fastened on with red sealing wax, the 
entire cap being coated in blue seal- 
ing wax. This display is also going 
to the New York Show. 

Placards stated that there are 50 
steam pressure cookers in use in the 
farm homes of Saratoga county and 
too many fireless cookers to make an 
accurate estimate. Besides a full line 
of handsome one-piece dresses, waists 
and skirts made by the women, there 
was a very attractive group of cloth- 
ing made by the young girls of the 
county. One pink dress and bloomers, 
made by a 10-year-old girl, would have 
done credit to any experienced seam- 
stress. Samples of patching, darning 
and hemming of fine Quality were 
shown by a girl of eleven. 

The Saratoga County Fair Associa- 
tion was one of the few in the State 
that couldn’t see the advantagé of home 
talent plays at the Fair as a means 
of competing by wholesome amusement 
with the usual gambling devices and 
cheap shows. But the Home Bureau 
this year, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Green of the college, put on six plays 
by as many communities. They hired 
their own orchestra and after the ac- 
counts were made up, presented the 
Fair with a nice sum to demonstrate 
that wholesome recreation holds a high 
place in the minds of the people. 


Photography and Clipping Records 


Another effective item was a real 
household account book, as kept by a 
farmer’s wife, showing her system of 
budgeting and financing in detail. 

The Saratoga County Scrap Book, 
Home Bureau news files, and “Pictorial 
Review” must not be omitted in an an- 
count of this work. For some time 
back a comprehensive historical and 
pictorial record has been kept of differ- 
ent lines of county activities, includ- 


ing cooperative movements, field day 
events, rural dramatics, and Red Cross 
activities. 

Miss Lucille Brewer, food preserva- 
tion specialist, may take just pride in 
the work done in this county and its 
recognition by the Fair and the New 
York Show. It is one of the few coun- 
ties in which pretty nearly the entire 
food project as outlined to date has 
been given. 

Tompkins County won third place. 
Some of their food preservation ex- 
hibit was so good that it also was in- 
vited to the New York Exposition. In 
the corner ocupied by this excellent. ex- 
hibit was an old garden bench that the 
Fair officials had long had under foot. 
When the booth was complete, one of 
the men who thronged all these dis- 
plays was heard to say: “See there! 
Those women have made use of that 
old bench we thought was junk.” 


Tompkins Has Trained Local Leaders 


It is said that in the three years this 
county has been organized under the 
leadership of Miss Vera McRea, its ac- 
complishments have, perhaps, _ sur- 
— those of any other county in the 

Jnited States. Miss McRea has just 
resigned her position, to the great re- 
gret of a membership of over 1,000, in 
42 communities of the county, ‘to join 
the staff of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. One tribute to 
the far-seeing qualities of this leader 
is the introduction of the local leader 
idea in the work. 

Otsego, Ontario, Oswego, and the 
other exhibiting counties followed in 
the list of awards. 

As a first attempt the Home Bureau 
display was a real triumph. Most of 
the women put up their booths with 
their own hands. Some of the women 
wore dresses made in their clothing 
proj@t through the week, as they in- 
terviewed the throngs that viewed their 
work. One group had on exhibit and 
others wore the “health” shoes they |® 
had adopted since taking the health 
projects. 

On Friday the ten Home Bureaus 
represented gave a luncheon to Mrs. 
Burt Miller a Owego, whose services 
have been invaluable in making this 
exhibit possible. Mrs. A. E. Brigden, 
President of the State Federation, was 
an honored guest on this occasion. 

Among the really rural features of 
the Fair this year the Home Bureau 
booths easily led in interest. Men and 
women alike Seemed to recognize its 
importance and vital influence on the 
farm home.—M. G. F. 


Floor oil made of one part boiled lin- 
seed oi] to three parts turpentine cleans 
and does not darken the floor. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that | that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
— to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 

urns without odor, smoke or noise— 

no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offerin > 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
.in each locality who will help him in- 
'troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
= Also ask him to explain 

ow you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 











‘A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

“ . prises « 4, 444 or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 

Pride” bath tn!, one 19 Inch roll rim enameled fiat- 

back lavatory, and « syphon action, wash- 

down water closet with porcelain tenk end 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for Dickel-plated traps,and all nickel- platedbeavy 
Catalog 40 


attings. | M.SEIDENBERG co. Inc. 
264 W. 34 8t. Bet. tha doth Aves. N.Y. 
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“NEW IDEA 
aa. PIPELESS FURNACE 


Fills Every Room with Healthful 


















arm Air. Reliable, durable and 
economical. Does not heat the 
cellar. Free copy of “V4 armth and 


Comfort” sent upon request. 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
mw Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Tv. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


A CHAT WITH THE RAILWAY 
EXPRESSMAN 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 

‘¢7TT is the small ege producer with 

from 50 to 150 hens who causes 
the most trouble in the market,” said 
an official of the American Railway 
Express to me recently “I wish I 
could talk personally® with every such 
shipper and tell him what I have seen. 
Take, for instance, washed eggs. Ther« 
ire a lot of farmers who still persist 


n washing eggs before sending to mar- 
cet in spite of the fact that a dealer 
invariably detects washed eggs and dis- 
counts heavily on prices. 

“The small shipper must ship every- 
thing to get a full case without regard 


to grade. He fails to give attention to 
the care of eggs and he holds them too 
long before shipping He neglects to 
candle his eggs and has no information 


as to thin as lls and other defects which 


will not permit his eggs to stand up 
under critical buying. Nevertheless, he 
imagines he is putting real goods in his 


case and is disappointed if he does not 


get the top prices. 

“Of course, it is sometimes difficult 
to grade eggs properly, but there is no 
excuse for holding evys too long Held 
eggs, especially at this season, come in 
in abundance and they always bring 





SHEEPSKIN COATS 


For MEN For BOYS 






DIRECT FROM MAKER 


ds 
from a wo Te at a big 


Hit ght c eather coat € 4 


oys direct 


saving! Af t, 36-inch length ifeavy 
jrab Moleskin ¢ h Coat ne ‘ sclected 
lone napped rk-ta ed Sheepsk pelts 
Slice ves ined wit ea y le at 
double-knitte t Double brea 
with lar@ee he rize epskir iwic : 
ips owe i at 


‘ , ‘36 to is chest measure ‘fer men, 
end ‘ to 16 years oe neve Chine 


ad belt, 


for men’s coat t ‘ Send aeies 
with order and we will pay postage. (rr, you can 
for coat and postage on arrival. Money re 


funded if not pleased in every way 


New YORK TANNING & CLOTHING CO. 


Dept. 53, 417 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















The Truth About Wire Fence 


THAT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


cedar post outliasts « pine so 
wire fence may 


vet 

ee the other © 
solves the paxsic and shows 
you te save that 100 per 
cont oa ean Know what you 
are baying just o* sugely se 
yeo can tell Oak from Poplar 


28 East Maumee Si., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Write for a copy today. 
BOND STEEL POST CO., 





$1500 Gets 227 Acres with 
16 Cows, 3 Horses, Furniture 


tert in beautiful walle en 
eur) opping Meld ’ * ie 
lmber; 2 lars Re 
rh ‘ try (ner " ’ a? ‘ f 
$8,000, only 3 Detai sue New | 
, free sTROUT 


i50R Nassau St... New York City 


vie Machin 


OMEN 


Mo PICTURES 


Made for oil or Sesteene, Has 
long reel of pictures, show tick- 
Mo ters and full di Sostlenn, 
ra for, dite jes high 

at ibe. Wos- 
Send 
address. 
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low prices 
defects the 
candles. 
Demonstration 


Moreover, many eggs have 
farmer is unaware of unless 
In our recent Poultry 

Tour on the Erie we 
candled many eggs and found a great 
many weak shelled. When we talked 
with the producers, we found that many 
were not feeding sufficient of, or the 
right materials.” 

In a word, the express company has 
found that it cannot stop its educational 
work with the packed eggs. It must 
go clear back to proper feeding of the 


he 


Shippers began to quote up to $2.80 for 
sacks and $1.80 ewt. in bulk. 

Long Islands hit $1 bu. and then trav- 
eled back to $1.15 for the best South 
Side stock. 
been storing and have practically fin- 
ished digging. 

The market in New York ,.City has 
been extremely dull and the buyers have 
been having everything their own way. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 
The market on State cheese remained 








flock. But egg losses are still enormous firm during the week due to high costs 

from poor packing. up State. The competition of buyers in 
“It is hard to believe that farmers New York and Wisconsin has tended to 

‘will still pack in old second-hand fillers. hold prices steady. Weather conditions 

If they could see, as I have seen, the have become favorable and Wisconsin 

= 7 

| Quotations From Eastern Markets 


Che following are the prices at whi 


eastern farmers sold on October 5: 


ch farm products of special interest to 














| Eess , Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
j w Jersey henuery whites uncandled, extras eae 8 8€=€6“eseseseeee 8 8©=©(»6 eens 
} Uther hennery whites, extras oe Seana i ttte8ehe.. jj cb66ea0 
i} Extra firsts ee 58 to 56 19 to 51 42 
i} Firsts eee GOSS cevcese ‘8 
| Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.. $to54 -...eee 
| Lower grades ae ‘\srenes 
| | n y brown extra ‘ 55 to 60 ‘ 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras t7 to 54 H4to4T —s nawees 
| PuEeeee Det Booed onbeeeoeedees 2eeeeeeeeee ara 86 tsssectsse «s#«ukct 
| Butter (cents per pound) 
} Creamery (salted) high score 4744 to 48 491050 ~—.... ss s s 
| Extra (92 score)......see. 7 47 47 to 48 48 
| Sta dairy (salted), fimest..........esee0% 15% to 46% tos keene 
| GNOE Wh GORD. 6 6 ccceieceisccoveseces 43 to 45 BBtodO cn eee 
| 
Hay and Straw, ae: Bales (per oad U.8.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Fimothy NO. Ze... cece ceeeeeeees $28 to 29 $17to18 $26 to 26.50 
thy N 31. Bee 22 to 23 
mothy Sempik _ 16to20  ......e. Ratey 
light clover mixed .......+e2-+- |, BETES TEL 26 to 26.50 
Al ' nd CUCLING. ...cccccccececs PORE 0 ctcosces 8 —=—s wo oeee 
Oat straw No. 1 Ss ce and [a §8=8erstesser beaded 
Live Poultry. inemnien Lots (cents per Ib. >) 
1} Fow d fancy. heavy. 289 to 30 26 to 27 29 to 30 
| Fow leghorns and POOP... .cccccccssssecccecs 24 19 to 21 18 to 20 
t lored fancy......s+e++, peeseseees 23 to 26 27 27 
ir ghorn bigsheuayecéPeyeudeseeus 21 to 28 20 26 
| — 
|| Live Stock (cents per pound) 
- od to medium....... llitoid 
' n to good a =©6héG—hléderreceee* 8 86aneane 
] t ti to good. lito 1s 
S " to good ewe Sto4% 
i Hog Yorke , o85s6ebeesoouse 8% to 8% 
loss to the shipper from such fillers, reports a larger production. On Octo- 
they would never use anything but new ber 4, fresh fancy State flats brought 


flats and fillers Yet just recently, I 
have seen any cases with the fillers 
| dirty, and stained, and broken down. 
The finest eggs, packed in such cases 
will never bring the _ prices they 

should.” 
APPLE SUPPLIES HEAVY 

The New York market was heavily 
supplied with apples last week and 
prices were low except for very fancy 
stock. Poor and average qualities of 
barrel and basket apples were neglected 
and the market for them demoralized. 
It was difficult to move them, even at 
low figures. Only fancy large MeIn- 
tosh and Greenings were scarce and in 


| to $7.25 bbl., 


; mand 





demand. Boxed apple shipments were 
heavy and many buyers turned to them 
instead of barrels. 


Western New York shipped quite a 
number of cars of both barreled and 
baskets to New York; Vermont ship- 
ments increased. 


The bulk of Hudson River and State 
shipments were of ordinary quality and 
not desirable for storage, on which it 
is impossible to give representative quo- 
tations. Some small sizes of B and un- 
classified Hubbardsons sold as low as 
$2.45 bbl. A Grade McIntosh, 2%-inch 
up, sold at $7.50, and even $8 bbl. 
Large A Greenings sold as high as $7 
but mostly around $6.50. 


CABBAGE MARKET WEAE 


Due to heavy supplies at most of the 
loading points in New York State, the 
price of cabbage has steadily declined. 


Early last week, some cars of kraut 
cabbage sold for $18 per ton f.o.b. Fri- 
day, shippers were qucting freely at 


$14 and the buyers wee folding off. 
Grocery stock was offered at $16. 


POTATO MARKET STRONGER 
After selling down to $2.50 per 150- 
lb. sack delivered New York City 
points in carlots, potatoes from both 
Maine and New York found a better de- 
toward the end of last week. 








~~ li, 


28 cents and average run 27 to 


BUTTER MARKET STEADY 

New York 
during the 
influence 


The market for butter in 
City, which held steady 
week, became firmer under the 
of the sharp advance in Chicago. On 
October 4 creamery extras brought 47 
and firsts, 45 to 46 «< Imports of for- 
eign butter during the month of Sep- 
tember were over 800,000 pounds. Last 
year, on the other hand, there were no 
imports of butter to the United States 
during any of the three 
gust, September or October. 


POULTRY TRADING ERRATIC 

Prices on express shipments of poul- 
try fluctuated greatly during the ‘week, 
running to as high as 34c on Friday, 
September 28, dropping under a slack 
demand on the first of the following 
week and strengthening to 30c again 
on Thursday, October 4, for colored 
fowls. Chickens continued to meet a 
dul market. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations on October 5 
were as follows: 


New York WHEAT No. 2 red, $1.24 
“ORN—No. 2 yellow, $1.19',; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.18', ; No. 2 white, $1.1914, OATS—No. 2 
white, 54¢ No. 3 white, 52% to 53e; ordi- 
lary, white clipped, 56 to 57e RYE—80 1, ¢ 


BARLEY—7S8 to 80'!y¢ 


Cuicago: WHEAT—No. 2 red, $1.99', to 
. 10. CORN—No. 2 white, $1 to 1.001, ; No. 2 

ellow $1 to 1.01 OATS—No. 2 white Bt, 
to 45 1 No. 3 white, 4214, to 43% RYE 
73%c. BARLEY—6014 to 7h« 


CHEAPER HAY IN DEMAND 


Buyers demanded a cheap feeding hay 
during the week and No. 3 was easier 
to sell than the better grades. Prices 
advanced two dollars per ton on No. 3 


which sold on October 4 at $25 to $27 
per ton. 


MEDIUM VEALS OVERSTOCKED 


Outside of a good demand for fancy- 
dressed veals the market on medium 


Most of the growers have, 


months of Au- 


| 





grades was generally weak under heavy 
supplies. Good small veals brought on 
October 4, 12 to 14c ee. fancy sold 
as high as 22c. 

Live calves brought as high as $15.50 
during the week under a market that 
varied from steady to slow. The de- 
mands for lambs generally remained 
steady. On October 4, five cars were 
sold at prices ranging from $13 to 
$14.50. 


Harvesting Potatoes 
(Continued from page 250) 
are ruled out of U. S. No. 1 Grade. 
Whether a tuber is to be classed as 
misshapen in determining how to grade 
must, of course, be decided by the grow- 
er’s best judgment. However, all 
pointed or dumb-bell shaped tubers 
found in such types as Rurals and 
Green Mountains should be removed. 
Tubers with either surface or internal 
cuts are also taboo, the latter being 
especially undesirable since they result 
in much internal dry rot by the time 
tubers so injured have reached the con- 
sumer. Although hollow-heart most 
commonly associated with large tubers, 
size is no criterion of this defect. 
Every shipper should sample his crdp 
for hollow- heart by cutting tubers se- 
lected at random from various parts 
of his field or bin. This will enable 
him to judge whether his crop is likely 
to qualify as to grade. 


is 





SALE OF 
State Ditching Machines 


the 
' provisi 








“4 er No. 720 AW 
highest ‘bidder the following 


; One AC Tractor Power Ditching Machine N o~ 
r cated at Williamesa. Wayne County, N 

achit 
15 and 16. 
b W YS N 


at that place October 
one Buckeye ‘Tractor Power Ditching 
w locate 1 at Suvenach. Wayne Coun 
i eration 
Ace " October 24 and 25. ane Suites Tractor 
Boner Ditehing pashine s ated undee 
Yates County, WN ati 


1923 
oo 


1923; 


that place oF Grieder 30 ‘ane 3, ‘ia: mi one Buckeye 
Tractor Power Ditching Machine N ir sted 
Castile Wyoming County, N. Y be seer 
perat ut tha ‘ November 5 and. 6. 1923. 

The hines } thorouy! verhauied. They 
are act equipped it N Mot 
aut ati ca t gu ine, four-cylinder engine: dirt 

irt a f xt leer it , re 
1 
' ' 1 ! ' 
fl ! i 

= i i ‘ 

i a b d ‘ ff 
Ma xt » Farm 
‘ Ml \ f \ State f 
N y te and within five 


days from the last Sopauiaiion date as set forth for 
each machine 


For further nformatios “ i act fe 








nonstration of e tl Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets. Secale ‘of Farms and Markets 
Albany. N. Y 
BERNE A. PYRKE 
‘ ione f Far 1 Market 
Dated at Albany, N. Y., this 
td ro be 

NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ine  ga0. Sunskion 

21.25; Jo tis $2. 
Pou when re a aieeie of 

FARMERS TOBACCO UNION. Di, PADUCAH, KY. 
Highe s 


Rest results. 


PATENTS *::: hn gh 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Puteng Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, 


POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 








We have printed on linen 
lined board 
that comply in all respects to 
the new law of Néw York State. 
We unreservedly advise land 
to post their farms. 
We have a large supply of these 
notices and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any sub- 
scriber for 75 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. 


Address: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Dept. A 
461 4th Ave., New York City 


trespass notices 


owners 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CONVINCING GUERNSEYS 


Maple Lane Farm offers cows and calves 
for sale. Langwater Royal 2ist heads the 
herd. Our Guernseys always give satisfac- 
tion. Buy from a breeder and convince 
yourself. Accredited herd. 


GEO. HANSEN & SON, SOUTH VALLEY, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 anit 3 years old. 60 Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 























SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $Seach. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
America. le’ 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in . Free booklet. 
MARPEN DING Bex 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Big Type Chester Whites [iccuincs, Pies #10 each, 
Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, B. 8, NEWVILLE, Pa. 
° i . 8o a Pi 
Big Type Polands ict" %sie; coos ‘ones; low 


prices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OX!0. 

















0 L C’ and big Type Chester Whites, grand champion 
. $. blood, bred for size and quality at farmer's 
prices. Geo. B. Ginter & Bons, 3. ¥, Carlisle, Pa. 





. I. C. CHESTER WHITE and DUROO 
1 00 " Faye weeks old, $3.50 each. P IGS 


OAKS DAIRY FARE WYALUSING, Pa. 


Registered Spotted at very reason- 
Pola ad 0 hin as Fall PIGS For Sale able prices. 
Write BROOKSIDE FARH, BIDDLETOWN, Va. 


REGISTERED 0. L 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


rn: is offering an Advanced Registry 

Fairholme Hampshire Ram. Also yearling 
and lamb rams. 

EARL D. BROWN ILION, N. Y., R. No. 2 


GOATS FOR HEALTHY MILK ALL WINTER 
High-grade young Swiss-Nubians, $25.00. Pure White 
Toggenburg Seed Buck, $20.00; Young Buck, $15.00; Pair 
Texas Long Hair Angoras, $30.00. Six young bucks for 
land clearing, $50.00. LLOYD GOLUSBOROUGH, Hobaton, Pa. 








AND CHESTER WHITE PIGs, 
kK. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, 5. Y. 




















BABY CHICKS 





Bar Rock Pultets. . & Stock. 
$1 0 cach Lots of 100 or more $1 s. ae 
horn Pullets $1.25. White Leghorn Pullets $1.25 fe 
Inspection invited. Registered Airdale Pups $26. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R. 2 








LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Tarkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Piceons, Chicks, Steck, 
Ege, low, catalog. PIONEER taR SS, Teiford, P-nnsytvacnta. 




















Describes effects and treat- 

ment; tells how farmers in all parts 

of U. sre ping the 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 

ABORNO LABORATORY 

11 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. _ - 
TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC. 

in All Animals Guaranteed 


Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co. , P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 























Dairying As They Did It in 
Father’s Time 
(Continued from page 254) 


11 (Armistice Day), 1778. It prac- 
tically wiped out the community, but 
after the enemy had left, the sur- 
vivors returned and buried some forty 
murdered settlers in one common 
grave. It is one of the darkest and 
saddest tales in all the long story of 
American history. A hundred years 
later a monument was erected com- 
memorative of the event and of those 
who died. When this monument was 
dedicated a vast concourse of people 
were gathered to hear Horatio Sey- 
mour deliver the memorial oration.‘ I, 
too, was there—a little lad of seven 
yrars old—and we pressed up close 
to the speakers’ stand and they lifted 
me up so that I might see and remem- 
ber the great man. Of course I have 
forgotten how he looked. I have for- 
gotten almost everything he said, but 
one single sentence stills stands out 
across the years with cameo-like dis- 
tinctness. am sure I remember the 
identical phrase. He spoke of the hor- 
rors and sufferings of those years and 
the price our fathers paid for the bless- 
ings of freedom that we enjoy and 
then he paid his respects to those who 
would dishonor the fair name of Amer- 
ica by “Sabbath desecration and lager- 
beer drinking.” Seymour was a man 
of wide attainments, scholarship and 
culture, but ethically he had still the 
viewpoint of the New England Puri- 
tan stock from which he sprang. In 
these days, when men in authority re- 
fuse to aid the Federal Government in 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and pass enactments which 
permit (as only last week in our chief 
city) two human brutes to engage in 
a contest worthy of the degenerate 
days of old Rome, I, for one, would 
be glad if we might again have a 
righteous statesman-farmer keeping 
watch on Capitol Hill. 

Sometime, if you go into the lobby 
of Baggs’ Hotel, at Utica, you may 
see there, done in oil, the portrait of 
this old-time worthy, and also of Ros- 
coe Conklin—without debate, Oneida 
County’s two most illustrious sons. 
They belonged to rival political parties, 
they were temperamentally exceeding- 
ly different, but they were warm 
friends and good men, each according 
to his light. But I started to write 
of dairying and not of biography. 

I had intended to write of the evolu- 
tion of buttermaking—of the shallow 
pans of our grandmothers—of the large 
rectangular pans that came in a little 
later—of deep settings and the Cooléy 
Creamer and the Aquatic Separator 
(what .a monumental fraud this last 
was!)—of the coming of the first cen- 
trifugal separator, in about 1877, and 
then the rise of the butter factory sys- 
tem. But all this would mean a book 
and not an article, so I shall say in 
Kipling’s phrase, “But that is another 
story.’ 

Also, if it were possible, I would 
like to pay fitting tribute to that fine 
group of dairymen who founded the 
early New York State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, but most of them have 
“fallen on sleep” and the task is too 
great for me. 

“The old order changeth, giving place 
to new,” but the business of dairying 
still remains. We are familiar with 
many things concerning which an 
earlier generation never dreamed, yet 
sometimes I ask myself if all the in- 
ventions and science have really made 
us any happier or more contented, or 
more righteous than our fathers were. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


October 16-17—Pure-bred Livestock 
Sales Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
October 17—F. B. Steedwell’s Ac- 
credited Holstein Herd Dis- 
persal, Lake Waccabuc, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 
October 23—Howard P. Corsa Holstein 
Sale, Perkasie, Pa. 
October 23—Springdale Herd Holstein 
Dispersal Sale, South Mon- 
trose, Md. 
October 24—Frederick Co., Holstein- 
— Assn. Sale, Frederick, 
October 27—Troy-Canton Holstein 
Breeders, Towanda, Pa. 
October 31—J. B. Quick Holstein Dis- 





persal at Lemont, Pa. 
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At Wrightstown, New Jersey, Near Trenton 
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we save you just as much in p 





=<] LAST—BEST—BIGGEST (¥--" 


‘ose Army Camp Bargains 
We bought three enormous Army 
poors | Camps from the S. Government for cash. 


rdwer Camp Dix, Camp Meade and Camp Grant. That's why we 

oe ne @ | give en such amazing money-saving prices on lumber Per Sq. Foot 

and building materials now! If you have any intention of 

$395 building a house, barn, shed or other building this year or 
gach | even next year. Buy Now! 


During this Gigantic Sale our prices are 
ROOFING | the lowest since the war. We say above that you |, 
Per Square} gave $150 to $350 on every carload, but this is conservative. |%4” Per Foot 


Hundreds of keen buyers have already found that we do 
89c save them more. Even if you cannot use a whole carload c 
roportion. 





60c:; 








27¢ 

















Build Now! Material Prices Smashed! 


Just think of three enormous Army 


Camps each with over 1000 


buildings containing 75,000,000 feet of lumber of all kinds, such as Dimension, Timbers, 
Flooring, Sheathing, Dropsiding, Boards, Battens, Beade I he all offered during 


this Gigantic Sale at prices ranging up from $16 PER THOU. 


You can even buys 


complete house or etable as it stands and we will load it on cars for you. 


In addition there are over 200,000 high grade sash, 


doors and windows, 100,000 rolls 


of roofing, 60,000 squares of wallboard, Miles of galvanized and black pipe, Electric wire. 


Cattle Troughs, Ventilators, Soil Pipe, and other 
materials too numerous to mention. 


Mail Coupon Today=> 
for Free Bargain Catalog! 


Just mail this coupon to get our Free 
Bargain Catalog which gives prices and actual 
photographs of everything at these ‘camps. 

a interesting to everyone who builds and 
repairs. 


FREIGHT PAID PRICES 
GIVEN FREE! 


To save time send us a list of your 
lumber and material needs when you mail the 
coupon. Our expert estimators will then send you 
free with the Catalog a Complete Freight Paid 
Price on your requirements. 


FREE CATALOG 


Mail This Coupon ! 
Camp Dix Salvage Co. i 
poy ~ A, —F 1 eaten 

100 Free Bargain Catalog, 


{ Freight Prepaid prices on the lumber 
(CJ and materia! list which I enclose. 

















Us All Your 


Dept.45, 109-111 West 24th St., New York 





| PEREE NEW TRAPPERSPS 
TREASURE BOOK’: 


Write to-day for free books showin 

hundreds of useful trapper’s an 
Hunter's articles at bottom prices 
We sell all supplies at cost, send 


RS an 


shipping tags. Get 
‘our Name on 


List Now ! 








. 1870, 

returns and liberal policy are now bringing us ship- 
ments from all North America, Mexico. 
Send for free Price 

M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y., Dept. 





highest cash prices for all 


. Marten, etc, 
Our continued prompt 


Alaska to 





free of s 
we will return them post- 
Our tilustreted 


We 
staple fure—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, catalog styte beok comb 
Raccoon, Red Fox Fancy furs a | a lot of useful information. It tells how to 
epecialey. including Silver and dyeing 
ms i Oe 
t. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
with hair or tur on, and 
into cvate (f 
rugs or gioves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
er} voor eaitehins into Shee Leste 

i or ‘our ¢ ins ite eather. 
ask Bi. order, it is the safest. Aj] Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
Fr h lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
ee lighter shades of shoe leather, aiso 
ke elegan 


great, for birthday, Culemaena Ga 
LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if, 
Beeded, 
therefore it would cost but 


make them 
‘or nen and women),robes, 









are light weight, 
es cost ‘tutte to send them in to us 


1 Post and get our estima then we 


ce te 
will hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 


** very well; we will do so and hold them 
Ifyou say “no,” 


ined gives 
take off 


until you Apion + them. 





Frisian Fur Company, 


The Crosby 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Dad’s Secretary! 





© longer are business letters, pur- 

chase orders, and farm_ reports 
classed among the chores. Ever since 
Dad got the Underwood Portable, Mary 
has been taking a load of trouble off 
his shoulders. 


Dad just “thinks out loud”, and 
Mary’s quick wits and nimble fingers do 
the rest. The Portable enables her to 
put words and figures on paper in a way 
that is rapid, clear, and businesslike. 
And she keeps on file a carbon copy of 
everything she writes. 


Dad’s reputation as a good business 
man has grown as aresult of all his letters 
being typewritten. Business men instinc- 
tively respect others who are up-to- 
date and business-like in their methods. 


No one needs to go to business col- 
lege to learn to operate the Underwood 
Portable. The knack is easily acquired, 
with the aid of the instruction booklet 
that comes with every machine. Young 
folks who gain at home a knowledge of 
typewriting have a valuable asset what- 
ever their life work may be. 














UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 


describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 


PRICE, $50 


in the United States 


The Portable is obtainable 
at Underwood offices in 
all principal cities, o 
direct by mail. 


Cased: “The Machine 
Weight 9% lbs. You Will Eventually 
Height 4% inches Carry” 








UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
[J Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 


0) Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
Words”, fully describing the 
Underwood Standard Portable. 










Name— Address— AA 
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